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Prince Kahlma’s Experiments. 


In the issne of August 20th there will begin in LEs_iz’s WEEKLY a 
series of twelve remarkable stories by CLEVELAND MOFFETT, entitled 
* PRINCE KAHLMA’S EXPERIMENTS.” Each one of these stories 
will be complete in itself, with its own development and climax, and at 
the same time each one will be connected with the others by a thread of 
interest running through them all. Each story will. in fact. present an 
incident in the extraordinary career of the chief character, Prince Kahl 
ma. aman of great wealth and intelligence, who, having exhausted the 
possibilities of many cities and forms of pleasure, finds himself suddenly 
interested to an extreme degree in observing the manners and methods of 
New York's criminal and shady classes. These observations are made in 
a number of * experiments,*' in which the prince is not content to act 
merely as a looker-on, but takes an active and important part in the un- 
folding of events. Indeed, the prince's craving for novelty leads him 
into many strange adventures, and the record of his eccentric doings 
will be found to possess the compelling interest of the well-constructed 
detective or mystery story, with the added charm of novelty. 

Those who have read Mr. Moffett’s detective stories, always remark- 
able alike for their imaginative power and their accurate realism, will not 
be surprised to learn that for years he has made a close study of the ways 
of criminals and detectives, even going to the length of associating him- 
self for several months with one of the most effi cient and best organiz- 
ed detective agencies in the country. Thus he has gained a practical 
knowledge of how the dangerous classes operate and how the mysteries 
of lawlessness are cleared up, that has proved of the greatest value to 
him in his story-telling. 

This series of **‘ Prince Kahlma’s Experiments *' will be abundantly 
illustrated with pictures, bringing out in vivid fashion the strong situa- 
tions of the narrative. 


How Much Longer? 


How much longer does the Republican party of New 
York propose to submit to degradation at the hands of a 
disreputable party leadership ? How much longer will it 
consent to be humiliated and held up to derision and con- 
tempt because of its tame acquiescence in a policy which 
has no other basis than personal vindictiveness, and no 
other object than the gratification of unworthy personal 
ambitions ? 

New York is the imperial State of the Union. In point 
of intelligence, population, and wealth it is universally rec- 
ognized as leading all the sisterhood. It ought to exert 
a dominating influence in politics, as in commerce and 
finance. It ought to be able to determine the policy of 
parties, and to control in a large sense the solution of all the 
grave questions which affect the national interests. With 
discretion and unity of purpose in its leaders the Repub- 
lican party might assert and maintain this controlling influ- 
ence in affairs. - It does not lack in men of ability, breadth 
and strength of character, and ample equipment for the 
highest spheres of service. But it has failed to honor its 
best and worthiest members, permitting them to be ostra 
cized and their proper aspirations stifled by an arrogant 
party despotism which finds its account in nourishing and 
maintaining a low and venal party banditti willing to wear 
its badge and execute its orders. The intelligence and con- 
science of the party are in many places wholly disfran- 
chised. Thus it has failed to exercise its just supremacy, 
and has presented again and again a spectacle of turbulent 
dissension and despicable intrigue which has provoked uni- 
We have only to recall the course of its 
representatives in the national conventions of former years 
and in that recently held, to realize this fact. 

The truth is that there never was at any time in this 
State a demand for the nomination of Governor Morton for 
the Presidency. There never was at any time anything 
approximating a positive and majority sentiment in his 
favor among the voters of the party. The movement in 


versal contempt. 


his behalf, starting at a private dinner-table, was main- 
tained only by the vigorous efforts of the machine man- 
agers, Who manufactured county delegations to suit their 
So utterly insincere was this movement that 
many of the delegates to the State convention who voted in 
favor of the selection of a Morton delegation to St. Louis 
unhesitatingly declared in private that the party did not 
desire the selection of Governor Morton ; and when, later 


pury SES, 


on, it became obvious that the feeling in favor of the nom- 
ination of McKinley was practically overwhelming in the 
State at large, fresh evidence of this hypocrisy was fur 
nished by the fact that the bosses and their minions still 
persisted in the declaration that our executive would re 
ceive the united support of our delegates in the convention, 
Mr. Platt, as the head and front 
of this movement, knew perfectly well that the nomination 
of Governor Morton was absolutely impossible, but, true to 
his selfish purpose, he persisted in his efforts to hold the 
delegation together until the very last. It was vital to him 
that he should have the good will of the Governor until all 
the legislation he desired had been obtained. 


and would be nominated. 


In his eager- 
ness to accomplish his purpose he resorted to misrepresenta- 
tions of Major McKinley's attitude as to the financial ques- 
tion, and to a policy of personal defamation which for vin- 
dictiveness of spirit bas not been matched by the criticisms 
of the lowest and meanest partisan antagonist. He carried 
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with him into the convention the malevolence of purpose 
which had characterized his campaign; and the amazing 
fact is that a large number of the delegates who were per- 
fectly well aware that he was governed by unworthy con- 
siderations, and that they were voting in the air, consented 
to do his bidding and thus to disgrace their party and State. 

Now that the contest is over and done and the voice of 
the people has made itself heard and felt, and the Repub- 
licans of the country, defying the party bosses, have had 
their way in the nomination of a ticket which represents 
the patriotic impulses and ideas of the party, New York 
is left just where it was left four years ago—in an attitude 
of humiliation and disgrace—and the party goes into the 
canvass handicapped by dissensions and distrust, which 
will operate for a time to its serious prejudice, and must 
inevitably diminish its influence with the incoming national 
administration. How utterly the party is discredited with 
the Republicans of the Union is shown by the fact that 
when our delegation undertook to nominate Governor Mor- 
ton for the Vice-Presidency (having succeeded in giving 
him only a handful of votes for the first place on the ticket), 
their effort was treated with contempt, even when backed 
by the argument that New York must be propitiated in 
order to hold it for the Presidential candidate. 

We do not forget that the influence of the New York 
delegates in the national convention was, as to the money 
question, thrown steadily and aggressively in favor of an 
explicit declaration for the gold standard. But their influ- 
ence was in no sense determinative. The question was 
really decided before Mr. Platt and his lieutenants began 
their spectacular campaign, the fact being that the resolu- 
tion finally adopted by the convention was the very resolu- 
tion, except as to a single sentence, which had been sug- 
gested and agreed upon several days before by the Mc- 
Kinley managers. But had the service rendered in behalf 
of sound money been vastly more valuable than it was it 
could not have reconciled the Republicans of the State to 
the régime which has lost to them in the councils of the party 
at large the influence to which they are properly entitled. 

The triumph of the party in the nation by an over 
whelming vote is assured. That triumph will lose some 
thing of its value if, along with it, the discredited party 
machine in the State of New York i permitted to perpet- 
uate itself. The Republicans who believe in integrity of 
purpose, in cleanliness of political methods, and in the vital 
force of essential principle, should unite in this canvass to 
overthrow and destroy the pernicious domination which has 
so long made us in the eyes of the country an object of 
ridicule and contempt. 


The Time for Relaxation. 


Tus is the season of the year to preach what Herbert 
Spencer aptly called ‘‘ the gospel of relaxation.” On the 
eve of his departure for England Spencer surprised his 
audience by raising his voice against our American theory 
and practice of insisting that life is for working. He 
argued eloquently in favor of the opposite view, namely, 
that working is for life. Last year two of New York’s 
prominent business men dropped suddenly in harness in 
the prime of life. The two had a very similar history. 
Both came to the metropolis young, poor, ambitious, and 
bound to win. Step by step they mounted the ladder of 
fortune, but instead of pausing when they had come as 
near to the top as would satisfy any reasunable ambition, 
they kept right on, reaching and grasping for higher 
rounds ; instead of taking more rest, as they might have 
done, they put more time and energy into their work and 
added new burdens to their already weary shoulders. 

And so they fell, victims to intemperance in their work. 
One of the men was the president of a great banking insti- 
tution ; the other was at the head of a large manufacturing 
concern. When their obituaries came to be written it was 
revealed that neither of the unfortunates had taken a vaca- 
tion in ten or fifteen years. 

In no other country in the world do business men spare 
as little time from work as in the United States. In the 
large cities especially there are too many men who do not 
do business for the purpose of living, but they live only for 
business. It is a happy sign that some of our business men 
are beginning to take a more sensible view of things, and 
that of late years there has been more of « disposition to in 
dulge in relaxation. During the months of June, July, and 
August not only the exchanges, banking-houses, and offices 
in New York are closed after twelve o’clock on Saturdays, 
but almost all of the large stores. The time seems to be 
near at hand when our business men will escape the sting 
of Juvenal’s sarcastic remark that common sense among 
men of means is rare. Then we will not read of millionaires 
who have not had a vacation in fifteen years. 


Mr. Cleveland’s Enemies. ‘ 


WE referred recently to the fact that personal atagonism 
to President Cleveland has been a considerable factor in the 
free-silver campaign within the Democratic ranks in Ken- 
tucky and several other States. Evidence accumulates that 
Mr. Cleveland is himself responsible, in a sense, for the 
success of the silver party in several of the more important 
of the recent contests. 
voked a Jarge body of the {nflyential men of the party by 
his persistence in opposing the appointment of the Demo. 
cratic leader ef Cincinnati to a position in the post-office of 

: : 


In Ohio he appears to have pro- 
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that city. The selection of that individual was urged by a 
Senator and all the Democratic Congressmen from Ohio, 
who were backed by the Attorney-General, Secretary Car 
lisle, and Postmaster-General Wilson; but the President, 
who was unable to forgive the individual in question for 
having voted against his nomination at Chicago four years 
ago, stubbornly refused to yield, and as a result, in order 


’ 


‘to get even with him,” very many of the party leaders 
are now encouraging the free-silver movement, and exult- 
ing in its triumph over the Cleveland sound-money element 
In Kentucky the President’s action in compelling Secretary 
Carlisle to refuse his assistance to Mr. Blackburn in his can 
didacy for re-election to the United States Senate has un- 
doubtedly greatly accentuated the feeling which manifested 
itself in the overwhelming rebuke given the administration 
in the recent Democratic primaries throughout the State. 
Mr. Blackburn, whatever he may be personally or in his 
financial views, is the idol of the average Kentucky Demo- 


crat, and when the President spoke of him as a *‘ free-coin- 
age blatherskite 
hostility which nothing short of his humiliation could ap- 
pease. There is no doubt that if the President or Secretary 
had given Mr. Blackburn the support which as a Democrat 
he had a right to expect, the contest which has recently 


” 


who ought to be beaten, he aroused a 


taken place over the money question would have been much 
less rancorous than it proved to be, and, possibly, the atti- 
tude of the State in support of sound money, as avowed 
in the platform adopted one year ago, might have been 
maintained. 

It is, of course, humiliating that considerations so trivial 
as these should influence any part of our people in their 
action upon a question of such tremendous importance as 
that of the maintenance of a sound-money financial policy. 
But we have to take human nature as we find it, and the 
Democratic variety, as illustrated in the States where free 
silver has recently gotten its victories, is not, perhaps, the 
highest or the best. Mr. Cleveland is not the first public 
man who, in his obstinacy of opinion, even when his mo 
tives were upright, has brought upon himself consequences 
which might have been avoided by greater moderation of 
manner and a just recognition of the right of other men to 
hold and enjoy their opinions equally with himself. 


What Will They Do ? 


Tr is to the credit of Mr. Cleveland and those Democratic 
eaders who agree with him as to the money question that 
they have determined to make a bold and vigorous stand in 
defense of the principle which they regard as vital to the 
welfare of the country and tothe permanence of Demo 
cratic rule. The American people have a genuine liking 
for public men who have the courage of their convictions, 
and who are willing to lead a forlorn hope in an effort to 
enforce them. The indications are, however, that Mr. 
Cleveland and his lieutenants will not be able to secure the 
adoption of a sound-money platform and the nomination of 
a sound-money candidate at the Chicago National Conven- 
tion. The utmost that they will be able to accomplish, as 
the situation now lies, will be the adoption of a ‘‘ straddle” 
which may serve a temporary purpose in bridging over the 
chasm which exists in the party between the sound-money 
and the free-silver factions. It is barely possible that some 
compromise may be secured which will enable flabby Demo 
crats of every persuasion to support the ticket put in nom- 
But it is inconceivable that any platform will 
be agreed upon to which Mr. Cleveland and honest sound 


ination. 


money Democrats can give their assent and support. Even 
the Hill-Whitney platform just adopted by the New York 
Democracy fails to come up to the orthodox administration 
standard. 

The Democratic party is so hopelessly debauched by the 
silver craze, and there enters into the controversy so much 
of the personal element, that a direct and explicit affirma 
tion like that adopted by the Republicans at St. Louis is 
impossible. What, in that case, will Mr. Cleveland and his 
immediate followers do ? With the Republicans committed 
to the gold standard, and the Democracy committed to free 
silver, directly or indirectly, how will they be able to per 
suade themselves that it is their duty to vote with the 
latter? How can Mr, Cleveland, especially, as an honest 
man, withhold his vote from the party which stands for 
convictions and ideas whose maintenance he has repeatedly 
declared to be of paramount importance ? Can he beguile 
himself into the belief that he is doing his duty by abstain- 
ing from the exercise of the suffrage ? Certainly, no one 
who has watched Mr, Cleveland’s career, marked as it has 
been by courage at inopportune moments and by a good 
deal of obstinacy at all times, can imagine him performing 
a coward’s part, as he would do if, in the circumstances 
stated, he refused to vote at all. 

It is not alone Mr. Cleveland and men of that stamp in 
the Democratic party who will find themselves in a dilemma 
if the Chicago convention should carry out the purpose 
which now seems to be absolutely certain, The great ma- 
jority of the mugwumps, so called, are sound-money men. 
Mr. Cleveland has been their idol, as an advocate of that 
policy; they have followed him loyally in his support of it 
and of tariff reform, They are committed, every one of 
them, by steady and uniform avowals, against the free and 
unlimited coinage of silver, Do they propose to vote fora 
candidate and a platform which represents the free-silver 
idea ? Have they become so far incapable of patriotic action 
that they are w{jl{ng to contribute, by refusing their votes 
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to Republican candidates, to the enormous disasters which 
would foitlow a triumph of the free-silver sentiment ? 
Great as has been our suspicion as to the sincerity of many 
of our leading mugwump politicians, we are unwilling to 
believe that in such a crisis as now confronts them they 
will venture to violate all considerations of consistency and 
prove themselves to be really and altogether hvpocrites. 
(And yet they may. It might as well be underst od by all 
persons, Of whatever party, who imagine that this money 
juestion can be dodged, that it must be faced squarely and 
resolutely, and that the man who refuses to cast his vote in 
upport of the candidates and platforn nominated at St. 
Louis can only be regarded as an enemy of that sound finan- 
ial policy which all experience has shown to be essentia! to 
the preservation of the national prosperity and the main- 
tenance of the national credit and honor. To vote for any 
third candidate, impossible of election, standing on a plat- 
rm equally as sound as that of the Republicans would be 
ust the same as not voting at all 


Honorary College Degrees. 


scarcely ever bestowed honorary de- 
grees except upon those who were 
distinguished for learning and for emi- 


Under 


such circumstances the degree con- 


nence in their professions 
ferred distinction upon its recipient, 
while also reflecting credit upon the 
Now, 


however, this is largely changed, and 


institution which granted it. 





while the majority of such honors 
ire still worthily awarded, so many are granted to sclf- 
seeking, obscure persons, that the educated public begins to 
regard all honorary degrees with suspicion. A man of note 
in the community and of ripe scholarship cannot very well 
feel elated at receiving a mark of distinction which he 
shares with obscure individuals of mean attainments. The 
indiscriminate and injudicious bestowal of degrees nat- 
urally reduces the estimate of their value, and gentlemen 
eminent in literature, and in the learned professions, have 
been known to refuse such questionable honors when of 
fered to them, 

Degrees granted to students after they have attended 
college the required number of sessions and have passed 
certain examinations do not constitute conclusive proof 
that the students have become mentally equipped to the 
extent they should have done. But such a degree repre 
sents, at least, a college course and a certain familiarity 
with its curriculum of studies. Of the nearly ten thou- 
sand students who were graduated from American colleges 
recently, some doubtless were undeserving of the certifi 
cates they obtained, but the public will hold such persons 
They 


will discover, to their cost, that knowledge in the pursuit 


responsible for all that their parchments represent 


of their professions is just as requisite as the legal author 


ization to engage in them. To succeed they must study, 
so that the evil resulting from this injudicious granting of 
degrees is of no serious magnitude. 

In conferring honorary college distinctions upon the 
unworthy there are no such compensating circumstances 


Conscious, as the undeserving generally are, when not 


blinded by conceit, of their demerit, they wear their new- 
fledged honors obtrusively, and fancy, like those social as 
pirants who do not feel secure in their positions, that an 
offensive and ostentatious display of their claims to dis- 
tinction will secure for them the reputation so eagerly de 
sired. To become more deserving of the honor is some 
thing they rarely dream of, for the LL.D., or some simi 
lar talismanic combination of letters, was what they wanted ; 
not the scholarly attainments which these letters are vul 
garly supposed to indicate. 

These degrees, conferred upon the undeserving, are al 
most invariably obtained from obscure colleges, They are 

ury always bestowed upon personal solicitation, either 
by the person desiring the distinction or by his friends 
Recently a person in a neighboring city received the hon 
There 


is no pre tense that the person so honored was deserving 


rary degree of LL.D. from a Western unive rsity 

it on account of bis learning or his achievements, for of 
the former he has but little, and what he has accomplished 
ould searcely redeem him from obscurity in the narrow 

le in which he moves IIe did something, however, 
it redounded to his credit ; he put the trustees of the in 
titution in the way of securing money, of which they were 
uch in need, and out of gratitude, upon being informed 
lat such a mark of distinction would be highly appreci 
ed, a degree was conferred upon him, Another, a young 
in of small capacity and very ordinary attainments, wrote 
chly eulogistie biographical sketches of a few college pro 
ssors, and then, as he himself said, entered into negotia- 
ms with them for the honorary degree of Ph.D., which, 
ter some scheming, he secured. A third, who has dis 
iyed some little ability as a writer, principally in collat 
g the works of others, quite recently was dubbed an 
L.D. by an obscure Western seat of learning, It is scarce 
necessary to state that the college authorities did not take 
Additional and 


jually flagrant examples might be adduced to show how 


‘initiative in this awarding of honors 


nproperly such distinctions are bestowed. 
If the authorities of some of our higher institutions of 
arning attach so little value to their honorary degrees aS 
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tc confer them without regard to the merit of the recipient 
they surely need not be surprised if well-educated people 
come to view such doubtful honors with contempt, and 
those really deserving of them refuse to take them under 
any circumstances 


Southern Election Reforms. 


THE vigorous and aggressive campaign waged by the 
recorm element in Louisiana politics seems likely to have 
practical results, especially in the way of legislation. It 
will be remembered that the Citizens’ League of New Or- 
leans not only intrenched itself strongly in the local admin 
istration of that city, but also secured a large representation 
in the Legislature. It has now introduced into that body 
a bill which, if enacted into a law, will cure many of the 
The bill 
It provides a 


evils which have characterized Louisiana politics 
is in the nature of a ballot- reform law. 
specific form of ballot, to be used in all the larger cities, 
and specifies the method of voting, which is practically the 
same as in several of the Northern cities. | Nominations of 
candidates for office are to be made by nomination papers 
signed by a specified number of voters, and these papers 
must be approved by the supervisors of registration as reg- 
ular and lawful in every particular before they can be filed 
with the Secretary of State. 


control of caucuses and primary meetings. 


Provision is also made for the 
All ballots are 
to be furnished by the State, and no person will be per- 
mitted to vote or to come within the inclosure where the 
ballot-box is placed until he has publicly satisfied the pre- 
siding officer that he is entitled to do so. The bill seems 
to throw around the act of voting all necessary safeguards, 
and, if it shall become a law, will undoubtedly secure to 
elections in that State a degree of fairness which has not 
marked them since the Civil War 

We are gratified to observe that many of the leading 
Southern newspapers commend this Louisiana movement as 
Thus the Atlanta 
Constitution says that it ‘‘is a step in the right direction, 
and the advocates of the measure have the consciousness of 
This is, in itself, a vic- 
tory, and one which in due time will be so pronounced.” 


in every way worthy of encouragement 


knowing that their cause is just. 


“sé 


‘Every party,” the Oonstitution adds, ‘ should be willing 
to stand or fall by the voice of the people as honestly ex- 
pressed at the ballot-box, and any movement which seeks 
to obtain such an expression of the popular will should be 
encouraged.” There is no more hopeful sign of the times 
than is afforded by the active sympathy which is given to 
legislation in behalf of ballot reform in those States which, 
ever since the reconstruction days, have been in the clutch 
of political corruptionists and bulldozers. 


The Right Principle. 


COLONEL WARING, the commissioner of the street 
cleaning department, has not always pleased the politi- 
cians, and a recent letter which has found its way into 
print possibly discloses the reason for his unpopularity 
A *‘ Reform Republican ”’ had 


addressed him a note recommending the appointment to 


with that particular class 


some position of a person in whom he was interested, bas- 
ing his recommendation on the fact that the person in ques- 
tion was ‘‘a true Republican of the type of the commis- 
sioner and the mayor.” To this party argument in favor 
of the appointment Colonel Waring replies, in most explicit 
terms, that he has not been, and does not propose to be, in- 


He de- 


clares that he will not consider any party in the perform- 


fluenced by any considerations of this character 
ance of his public duty, and, he adds, *‘ No man can get 
into the Department of Street Cleaning while I am at its 
head, nor will any man be put out of it, because he is a 
fepublican or a Democrat 

There can be no doubt at all that this is the right princi- 
ple, and it is unfortunate that it is not applied in other de- 
partments of the public administration, It is preposterous 
that the appointment of employ és of secondary importance 

scavengers, street-cleaners, janitors, and even the wash- 
ers of spittoons in public buildings—should be governed by 


considerations of partisanship. 


IN the publication, in a recent issue of the WEEKLY, of 
Duna Gibson, entitled ‘‘ A Deébutante’s 
A Scene at the Queen’s Draw- 
-credit was given to the London Graphic, from 


a picture by C, 
First Glimpse of Royalty- 
ing-room,’ 
which the picture was reproduced, instead of Harper & 
Brothers, owners of the copyright. We regret, of course, 
that credit was not properly given to Harper & Brothers, 
who published this double-page picture as a supplement to 


Harper's Ba ar, June 13th. 


The Statue of Stephen Girard. 


Tue alumni of Girard College, of Philadelphia, have set 
apart the sum of ten thousand dollars as the minimum 
amount to provide fora public statue of its founder, to 
stand on the plaza of the city hall, thoroughly emblematic 
of the great mariner and merchant, and typifying the 
unique personality of the practical philanthropist who did 
so much for learning in the Quaker City. The committee 
wisely selected the limited number of five s¢ulptors to sub 
three of whom are of national reputation, 
Niehaus, of New York, the winner of more 


mit models 
Charles H 


competitions, and all of them of an important character, 
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than any worker in plastic art in the country; J. Massey 
Rhind, and H. J. Ellicott, of Washington. 

Mr. Niehaus has brought to the treatment of the several 
models, all different in composition, a thoroughness in the 
study of his subject which has made him invincible in so 
many contests, sparing no time, money, nor effort in the 
collection of portrait and illustrative material, in this in- 
stance offering much that is artistic and picturesque, and 
securing in general lines appropriate and satisfying effects, 
entirely out of the dull monotone and wearisome conven- 
tional that marks the great body of out-door figures pass- 
ing under the name of American sculpture. 

To thoroughly appreciate the career of Stephen Girard, 
as shown in these illustrations, let us recall a brief epitome 
He was born of 
well-to-do people in Bordeaux, France, in 1750, and died in 
Philadelphia in 1831, his estate amounting at the time of his 
decease to seven million five hundred thousand dollars. It 
was the greatest fortane known in America at that day, and 
was surpassed by few if any of the private fortunes abroad. 
It was thus disposed of : One hundred and forty thousand 
dollars to members of his family ; sixty-five thousand dol- 
lars as a principal sum for the payment of annuities to cer- 


of his life, works, and personal traits. 


tain friends and former employés ; one hundred and sixteen 
thousand dollars to various Philadelphia charities ; five hun- 
dred thousand dollars to the city of Philadelphia for the 
improvement of its Delaware water-front ; three hundred 
thousand dollars to the State of Pennsylvania for the pros- 
ecution of internal improvements ; and an indefinite sum 
in various legacies to apprentices, sea-captains who should 
bring their vessels safely into port, and to house-servants. 
He gave to the cities of New Orleans and Philadelphia two 
hundred and eighty thousand acres of land, and all the rest 
and residue of his estate he gave to Philadelphia for the 
following purposes: To erect, improve, and maintain a 
college for poor white orphan boys; to establish a better 
police system; to improve the city of Philadelphia and 
diminish taxation. This residuary fund has grown to more 
than fifteen million dollars, yielding more than one million 
five hundred thousand dollars annual revenue. 

Like the original John Jacob Astor, Girard was a man 
of pronounced characteristics. Personally he was grave, but 
Fear was unknown to him, and under 
threats or abuse he was inflexible. The salient feature of 
his character was his great love of children, for strong 


not at all morose. 


STATUE OF STEPHEN GIRARD, BY CHARLES H. NIEHAUS. 
Photograph by Bilordeaux. 


horses, good dogs, and singing-birds. In his private office 
several canaries swung in brass cages, and these he taught 
to sing with a bird-organ specially imported for the purpose 
from France, while his love for animals was further mani 
fested in the shape of a large watch-dog which he always 
Each of his ships was 
similarly provided, and he was in the hait of saying that 


kept in the yard of his city house. 


the faithfulness of these trusty animals not only econo- 
mized the employment of men, but protected his property 
much more efficiently than services merely rendered for 
wages 

It is this prominent feature in Girard’s character that 
Niehaus has seized upon as an auxiliary, modeling the 
the millionaire philanthropist under the 
chair as shown in the sitting figure. 
tion, the dignity of the pose, the thoughtful character of 
the facial lines, the artistic disposition of the legs and arms, 
and the easy and natural bandling of the draperies must be 


favorite dog of 
As to this composi- 


patent to all. The statue isin all respects eminently cred- 
itable to the high reputation of the artist, worthy of the 
memory of Girard, and a fitting memorial to set up on the 
most conspicuous site in Philadelphia. 


A. § SovurHwortH. 
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GREAT CYCLE PARADE IN BROOKLYN, SATURDAY, JUNE 27ta, IN CELEBRATION OF THE OPENING OF THE NEW RETURN CYCLE PATH 
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CORNELL’S LAUNCH COMES ALONGSIDE TO PICK UP THE WINNING CREW AFTER THE RACE, 


THE INTERCOLLEGIATE BOAT-RACE BETWEEN CORNELL, HARVARD, PENNSYLVANIA, AND COLUMBIA, ROWED ON THE HUDSON A! 
POUGHKEEPSIE, FRIDAY, JUNE 26rH.—Photographs by J. Burton, 
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*© She saw on the jcor 


of the hall something that would haunt her all her life ” 


| THE ROBBER OF BRENT ROAD. 


L 
WHEN THE MOON CAME OUT. 

ST ®” HE little hall smelled strongly of the law, 
though it had never before been used for 
, judicial proceedings, and the inquest had 
been in progress less than an hour, It 
had been equally crowded many times, and 
by the same people, but most of them were 
evidently strangers to the statutory flavor 
and knew not why the familiar place had 
suddenly developed so many queer discom 

forts 
Entering in the wake of Detective Hor 





\ : ; ace Preble, I secured an advantageous 

position just in front of the two wooden 

benches which held the jury. Chairs were mysteriously pro 

vided for us, probably by an act of oppression on the part of the 
police. 

‘*My star witness is here,’ whispered Preble. 

‘* Who is he ?” [ inquired. 

** Big fellow, with pompadour hair, on the end of the second 
bench back of us,” said Preble. ‘*‘ His name’s Henry Dunning 
Lives on Brent Road not far from the Morrisons. He’s a wealthy 
and respected citizen, ’'m told.” 

‘*He looks like an idealized portrait of Jim Corbett, the 
prize-fighter,” said I. ‘* What do you expect to get out of him ?” 

‘* Let me ask you a question first,” returned the detective 
‘* Did you come ’way up here—into the wilds of what used to be 
Westchester before New York gobbled it—to hear me talk or to 
taste the joys of an inquest ?”’ 

‘I grieve to be obliged to state that it was the inquest 
which 

** Quite so; but you'll get a great deal more fun out of it if 
you don’t attempt to anticipate the proceedings. Let a knowl 
edge of this remarkable case filter into you gradually. Now 
keep quiet. Emily Morrison is going to resume her testimony. 
Pretty, isn’t she ?” 

** Amazingly. She’s Douglass Morrison’s daughter, I believe ?” 

Preble nodded. 

There had been a pause in the proceedings, for the coroner 
had had his attention fixed upon Preble ever since that young 
gentleman had appeared. He seemed to expect a communica- 
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tion from the detective, but it speedily became evident that 


Preble preferred to play a ‘* thinking part” in the drama at the 


outset. 
The coroner turned to the witness, who sat pale and trem 


bling, her bands clutching the arms of the rough wooden chair 


in which she sat. 

‘* Now, Miss Morrison,” he said, kindly, ‘‘ will you please tell 
us what you know of this terrible affair ¢”’ 

The girl had evidently considered carefully what she should 
say, for she began without hesitation. She spoke in a low tone, 
but her voice was so beautifully clear that every word was dis 
tinctly audible throughout the crowded room 

‘*On Tuesday night,” she said, ‘‘I retired about eleven 
o'clock, and very soon went to sleep. I was awakened by a flash 
of moonlight in my eyes. You will remember that the evening 
was very dark, but about midnight the heavy clouds were blown 
away by the wind, and the full moon came out. It shone be 
tween the blinds at the window of my room, and the light 
struck straight into my face 

‘* Tt is startling to be aroused in that way, and I sat up in bed 
terrified. I did not know it was the moon. My first thought 
was that some one was flashing a lantern’s light upon me, and 
even before I was fully awake I remembered the many robber 
ies about which there had been so much talk, and I thought 
there was a burglar in the room. I was just going to scream 
for help when I perceived what the light was. 

‘* Then I heard the closing of a door somewhere below in the 
house, and that frightened me again ; for I had the impression 
of having slept a long time, and it seemed strange that any one 
should be stirring about at such an hour. I sprang out of bed 
and ran to the door of my room. My brother’s room is opposite 
mine. I called to him. To my surprise, he answered me from 
the stairs. He was coming up. He had his overcoat on, and his 
hat was in his hand, Then I knew that he had just come in, and 
that it was the closing of the front door that I had heard, I 
asked him if it was not very late, and he told me the time.” 

‘* What was it ?’ asked the coroner. 

‘* He did not look at his watch,” replied the witness. ‘* He 
only said it was about midnight. Then I asked himif father 
was down-stairs, for I saw that father’s bed-room door was open, 
and he always closed and locked it when he retired for the night 
My brother said he guessed that father was out, for he had seen 





no light in the lower part of the house except the gas that burns 
in the hall at night. Then my brother told me to go to bed, and 
he himself went into his room. 

‘But I was anxious. You see, I had been frightened and 
had not recovered. I did not like it that my father should be 
out so late in this dangerous neighborhood when so many people 
were being assaulted and robbed on the street. So I went back 
to my room, put on a long, heavy cloak, and then went down to 
the library, hoping to find father there.” 

The girl’s voice almost failed her at that point. Her pallor 
became ghastly. I thought that she would certainly faint. But 
she controlled herself and proceeded : 

‘*T pusbed open the door. The room was dark, except that 
the moon shone in, just as it shone into my room, overhead—a 
narrow stream of light making an oblong pattern on the floor.” 

She was not speaking from memory then. Her face was 
rigid ; her eyes were cast down ; and on the floor of that hall 
she saw, I do not doubt, that oblong pattern of pale light, broken 
in one terrible spot by something that would haunt her all her 
life 

‘I saw my father’s face,” she said, almost in a whisper ; 
‘his face, in the moonlight, with that dreadful wound upon his 
temple. 

**T don’t know what happened then, I was so frightened. I 
screamed and screamed. It seems to me that I fell down beside 
my father’s body. Then I felt some one lift me up ; and it was 
only a moment afterward, as [ thought, when I found myself 
lying in bed in my room, and Mrs, Lowell—our housekeeper— 
who sat beside me, told me it was morning.” 

\ considerable interval of silence followed these words. Then 
the coroner asked : 

** Do you knowanything else that can help us to find out who 
committed this crime ?”’ 

‘Nothing. Iwas not allowed to leave my bed during that 
day. I only know that my brother is innocent. That should be 
clear to every one.” 

‘Ts it not true that he and your father had quarreled ?” 

‘* They had disagreed, but never to the point of violence, or 
near it. Even when my brother first came home, a year ago, 
and when he—when his habits were not always such as my 
father approved, there was never a moment when I had cause to 
fear that Will would so far forget himself as to raise his hand 
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against our father. My brother is a gentleman, 
sir, as every man of my family has been, so far 
as I know.” 

** When you speak of your brother’s habits,” 
said the coroner, ‘‘ you mean that he was in 
temperate ?” 

‘Tt is true, lam sorry tosay. That was the 
cause of his leaving home. But his appetite 
was a disease of which he has been cured. He 
is now entirely recovered.” 

She spoke proudly of her brother, though 
there was, in fact, little enough to say in his 
favor. He had run away from home five years 
before, and had led, by all accounts, a wild life 
in the West. Somewhat more than a year pre 
vious to the crime he had returned ; and he had 
since had no other means of support except his 
father’s bounty. As I looked at him where 
he sat between a policeman and a detective in 
plain clothes, it seemed to me that he had some 
difficulty in meeting his sister’s eyes. 

The coroner glanced at a representative of 
the district-attorney who sat near the prisoner 
The official seemed to have no questions to ask 
at that point, and so the coroner excused Miss 
Morrison temporarily. 

‘* T suppose there was some medical testimony 
before we came in ?” said I to Preble. 

‘* The result of the post-mortem examination 
was introduced,” he replied. ‘I can give it to 
you in a very few words. Douglass Morrison 
died of a wound in the right side of his head, 
extending from the eye backward about two 
inches. Blunt instrument, very little bleeding. 
The only injury was an abrasion of the chin on 
the left side ; not serious. He was a big, raw- 
boned man ; very powerful, and was as active 
at fifty-seven as most men are at thirty.” 

‘* Fracture of the skull, I suppose ?” 

“Yes ; but not instantly mortal.” 

** Then why didn’t he raise an alarm ?”’ 

‘**Who knows? The police say there’s only 
one answer possible ; that he didn’t want his 
murderer to be caught.” 

I glanced at Will Morrison. His face had the 
haunted look of one who carries a secret which 
can never be told. His lawyer, Frank L. Bry- 
ant, sat directly in front of him. Morrison 
bent forward and whispered something over the 
other’s shoulder. The lawyer rose. 

**T believe it will facilitate the investigation,” 
he said, ‘*if my client’s case is presented at this 
point. At the preliminary examination on 
Wednesday I was unwilling to disclose it, but 
it is now so strong I can no longer hesitate. To 
establish my client’s complete innocence at an 
early stage of these proceedings will remove an 
element of doubt and error. But it can be es- 
tablished beyond question.” 

**T am willing that the prisoner should take 
the stand,” said the coroner. 

Accordingly, William Morrison took the po- 
sition which his sister had just left. The oath 
was administered and the usual introductory 
questions were asked. Coming down to the main 
facts at issue, Morrison stated that he had spent 
the evening of Tuesday playing cards with four 
young men in the office of one of them. By 
previous agreement they stopped playing at ex- 
actly half-past eleven. About fifteen minutes 
were occupied in settling accounts and putting 
on their coats. - 

Two of the young men walked with him to 
the intersection of Waverley Avenue and Brent 
Road. It must have been about five minutes 
before midnight when they reached that point. 
It was less than fifty yards from the spot to his 
house. He went directly home. 

It was very dark up to the moment when he 
opened the front door. Then the moon came 
out with great brilliancy and unusual sudden- 
ness. He remarked the phenomenon as he stood 
there. It seemed as if the heavy clouds had 
vanished from the sky in an instant. 

He closed the door and walked directly to the 
stairs. Before he had reached the top he heard 
his sister’s voice. The door of her room was 
ajar, and she was looking out. 

From this point his story tallied with that of 
the previous witness. Alarmed by his sister’s 
screams, he had rushed down-stairs. His fa 
ther’s body lay as described. Emily had fallen 
beside it, seemingly unconscious. 

It was he who had carried her up-stairs. He 
had then sent the housekeeper to summon a 
physician, and had remained beside the corpse 
until Dr. Alexander Bishop arrived. 

The arrival of the police, the questioning and 
the search, the stir and confusion, presented no 
special features of interest as he described them. 
He had seen at once that he was under suspi- 
cion, and had concealed his defense ; in the be- 
ginning from his own prudence, and later by 
advice of his counsel. He believed that his ar 
rest was due to false and most absurd rumors 
about his career in the West, and to recollection 
of the boyish errors that had led to his expulsion 
from his father’s house. 

To my great surprise Morrison was not cross 
examined. He was allowed to leave the stand 
as soon as he had finished his story, and the four 
young men whom he had mentioned succeeded 
him inturn, They were all well known and of 
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excellent reputation. Their evidence tallied with 
Morrison’s exactly. The two who bad walked 
to Brent Road with him were perfectly clear as 
to the facts, and their stories varied not a hair’s 
breadth. 

They remembered the sudden bursting forth 
of the moon, and they knew just where they 
were when it occurred. Their position was just 
what it should have been in order to correspond 
with Morrison’s story. No one doubted that 
they were telling the truth ; their manner was 
thoroughly convincing. 

It seemed to me that Morrison had accounted 
for every second of his time, and that his alibi 
was totally unassailable. Yet it was clear to 
me that neither the coroner nor any other rep 
resentative of the law there present was moved 
by it in the least. Something ominous was in 
the air. I found myself regarding Morrison 
with a ghoulish interest, asa man caught in a 
snare which he could not see. No effort had 
been made to contradict his story. They were 
playing with him. 

‘*T can’t make this story out,” [ whispered to 
Preble. ‘*‘ Do you suspect Miss Morrison of tes- 
tifying falsely ?” 

‘*Heaven forbid!” returned the detective. 
‘** No; she has told the truth absolutely. But 
wait. Dr. Bishop is going to testify.” 

Dr. Bishop was a tall, hatchet-faced man, all 
of an iron-gray color. His gray eyes were very 
shrewd, and his voice as cold and hard as iron. 
He described the midnight summons and his 
visit to the Morrison house, without at first dis- 
closing anything new. He told of the wounds 
upon the dead man’s body, describing them as 
Preble had done. 

‘* Was there indication of any other injury ”” 
asked the coroner. 

‘*There was,” replied Bishop ; and instantly 
the room was astir. 


II. 
THE STAR WITNESS. 

THE coroner rapped for order, and then com- 
manded the physician to describe what he had 
seen. 

‘*There were marks upon the throat of the 
corpse,” he said. ‘* They clearly indicated that 
an attempt had been made to strangle Douglass 
Morrison by means of a noose drawn about his 
neck.” 

** Entirely new,” whispered Preble, with en- 
thusiasm. ‘* Not discovered in post mortem. 
Wait a minute and you'll see what that means.” 

‘* Death was not due in any degree to stran- 
gulation, however,” continued the doetor. ‘‘ It 
was caused, as stated already, by a fracture of 
the skull.” 

‘* When, in your opinion,” asked the coroner, 


‘* was the strangulation attempted ?” 

‘* Within ten minutes of the time when I first 
saw the body,” replied Dr. Bishop, firmly. ‘* I 
judge of the time by the fact that the marks 
were faint and were rapidly disappearing.” 

** How long did it take you to reach the Mor 
rison house after you were called ?’ was the 
next question. 

‘‘Somewhat more than ten minutes,” an- 
swered the witness. 

[I looked at the prisoner. His head had fallen 
forward upon his breast. 

‘*In the pocket of the prisoner,” continued 
Dr. Bishop, ‘‘was a _ handkerchief slightly 
stained with blood, and twisted as if it had 
been used in an attempt at strangulation, 
which I have described. I secretly removed it 
from the prisoner’s pocket, and afterward sub 
stituted a handkerchief which I found in the 
clothing of the deceased. The latter I twisted 
in my hand so as to make it resemble the other. 
The prisoner’s coat in which I found the hand- 
kerchief lay over a chair in the library at the 
time. I gave the handkerchief to the police.” 

The sensation which these words produced 
was so great that erder was with difficulty pre- 
served in the room. The prisoner was sobbing. 
His sister, completely dazed, sat like a statue. 

‘Did you find any weapon in the room ?” 
asked the coroner. 

‘*T found a heavy cane of black wood,” said 
the witness. ‘It was concealed behind a row 
of boots on a shelf, In the fatal wound I found 
a bit of dark substance about as large as half 
the nib of a pen. It was a small fragment from 
the cane. I gave both to the police.” 

‘* Preble, what do you think of this 7’ I whis- 
pered. 

‘| think we'll have a confession before long.” 

“If Morrison should confess at any moment 
it wouldn’t surprise me,” I whispered. 

‘** Wouldn’t it ?’ queried the detective. *‘ Well, 
it would surprise me, beyond measure.” 

‘*“You think Morrison will rely upon his 
alibi ?” I inquired. 

‘* His alibi?’ echoed Preble. 
that amount to ?”’ 

* Why, it seems to me that the time of the 
murder is approximately tixed by the bursting 
out of the moon,” I replied. *‘ We know by 
two witnesses that Morrison could not have 
reached home before that moment. But im 
mediately after it his sister saw him. There 


‘* What does 
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cannot be so much as a minute unaccounted 
for. If you believe her iy 

‘**T have already told you that I do.” 

‘Then her brother is innocent.” 

“Tt does not follow. The doctor doesn’t 
know just when he was summoned. The house- 
keeper doesn’t know just when she was awak 
ened. It all rests on the sister’s testimony. 
Now, let us grant that she was aroused by the 
moonlight falling on her face. How do we 
know but that the ray was moving toward her 
across the gloom before it fell upon her face 
as she lay asleep? You have been supposing all 
along that the light struck into her eyes as soon 
as the moon came out. But it may have fallen 
on the other side of the bed, and moved grad- 
ually toward her for half an hour before it 
touched her 

‘* Thus, we do not know how long her brother 
We do not know that it 
was the front door which the girl heard to shut. 


had been in the house. 


It may have been the library door closing be 
hind the murderer, who, after a quarrel with 
his father, had struck him down.” 

‘* But the motive 7?” 

“Is there no connection between this crime 
and the series of robberies that have made this 
locality a place of terror in the last year ?” de 
manded Preble. *‘ Suppose that the prisoner 
was the highwayman, and that his father 
learned of it ?” 

‘* That is only a guess.” 

“Tsit? Then listen to this witness.” 

It was a sergeant of police who took the stand. 
He testified that, in company with two police- 
men, he had searched the Morrison house. 

He had found concealed there certain articles 
whick the coroner would find in a package upon 
his desk. 

The coroner opened the package, and the wit- 
ness identified the contents. There were two 
gold watches, some scarf-pins and other jewelry 
of small value, and two empty pocket-books 

The watches and some of the jewelry had been 
identified as belonging to persons who had been 
waylaid and robbed on Brent Road during the 
past year. The booty was found in a closet con- 
necting with Will Morrison’s room. 

That was the substance of the sergeant’s evi- 
dence, and Preble eyed me questioningly after 
it had been presented. 

‘If you want to know what I think yet,” said 
I, ‘‘a few words will tell vou. I think it’s a 
fake. It’s a plant. The murderer put it there 
after the crime to throw suspicion upon Morri- 
son. Look at the stuff. 
lunatic would he keep those old pocket-b« 0ks in 


Unless the*thief was a 


his own house? Nonsense.” 

‘y agree with you,” said Preble 

As the witness left the stand a policeman 
forced his way through the crowd toward us. 
He was conducting a thin and sallow little man, 
who, from the peculiar stoop in the shoulders, 
the shape of his hands and the stains upon them, 
seemed to be a cobbler Preble was evidently 
very glad to see him After motioning the cob 
bler to a seat, he whispered to me : 

*‘ Look at Dunning.” 

I turned my gaze quickly toward the ‘ star 
witness.” He was staring at the arrival. His 
face was flushed. He half rose from his seat. 

Out of the corner of my eye I saw Preble 
make a sign to the coroner. The official nodded 
knowingly, and immediately summoned the de 
tective to the witness-stand. He took a number 
of parcels out of a hand-bag, which had been 
guarded for him by an officer, and passed them 
up to the coroner just before assuming his place 
in the chair. I had no doubt that the -parcels 
contained other exhibits in the case, and I 
strongly suspected that they might be other 
portions of the Brent Road robber’s booty. 

There was no attempt to question Preble, 
after the usual introductory formula. The 
course of his testimony was left to his own dis 
cretion. 

~ After the arrest « 
the day following the murder, and in cons¢ 


f William Morrison, on 


quence of certain rumors relative to his proba 
ble defense, which had reached police head 
quarters, | was detailed upon this case,” said 
Preble. ‘ The evidence that had already been 
gathered was put in my possession, and I ob 
tained the custody of certain articles found by 
the police and others in the Morrison house. 

‘** Among these articles were the cane of black 
wood, spoken of by a previous witness, and also 
the fragment found by him in the fatal wound 
upon the head of the deceased. This fragment 
resembled closely the exceedingly hard wood of 
the cane, but upon careful examination I dis- 
covered that the material was not wood, but 
iron. It could not, therefore, have come from 
the cane, which had no iron about it ; and, con 
sequently, the cane could not have been the 
weapon that made the wound,” 

It will be readily understood that this testi- 
mony made a considerable stir. As no mention 
of any other weapon had been made in the case, 
an element of mystery was thus introduced. If 
the real weapon had been carried away by the 
murderer it would be astrong point for Will 
Morrison, 
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“The bit of iron,” continued Preble, ‘* had 
been painted black. In spite of that fact it had 
ox ydized considerably, showing that it had been 
long exposed to the action of the air. I was 
inclined to think, also, from a microscopic and 
chemical investigation of its structure, that it 
had been exposed to the weather. It was not 
the sort of iron that is used in any implement 
with which Lam familiar. I thought it was a 
flake from some ornamental iron work, and the 
idea of a fence suggested itself to me. 

“About fifty yards beyond the Morrison 
house, as one pre weeds from Waverley Avenue, 
there is an iron fence in front of the grounds 
of Dr. Bishop. 
shoulder. One end of it rests against the side 
of Dr. Bishop’s stable, which projects a little 


It is about as high as a inan’s 


beyond the line of the property as marked by 
the fence. 

‘* Beginning at the wall of the stable I exam 
ined this fence carefully with a microscope. I 
found a projecting point on the upper, orna- 
mental rail, about eight feet from the wall, 
where a few drops of blood and some minute 
portions of the skin of a human being were 
adhering to the iron. 

**Upon measuring the projection, and com 
paring the results with measurements previ 
ously taken of the wound in Douglass Morri 
son’s temple, I found an accurate correspond 
ence, 

**On the ground beside the fence at this point 
I found a confusion of foot-prints. There were 
three different kinds of prints. One of them 
corresponded with the shoes worn by Douglass 
Morrison that night 
sembled each other, the only difference being 
that the right foot in one case showed a loss of 
a part of the heel—one ‘lift,’ as a shoemaker 
would say. The ends of the nails thus exposed 


The other two closely re- 


had made very plain marks in the soil—which 
is a stiff clay, very well suited to the preserva- 
tion of such impressions. 

‘* The most accurate measurements convinced 
me that there was but one man concerned in the 
making of those foot-prints except Mr. Morri 
son. That man had struck his heel against a 
flag-stone of the sidewalk and had knocked off 
the last ‘ lift,’ after which, of course, he made a 
different track. 

‘** It was easy to see that a struggle of some 
sort had taken place at that spot. In the course 
of that struggle Mr. Morrison had been struck 
upon the chin, probably with the fist of his as 
sailant. One blow had knocked him violently 
against the fence, causing the fatal wound upon 
the temple. His head was probably very near 
the fence when he received the blow on the chin. 

** Tt has been stated in evidence here that Mr 
Morrison’s wound might not have been instantly 
mortal. Undoubtealy he fell, but it must have 
been upon the flag-stone, for there was no mark 
upon the ground, nor was the back of his coat 
soiled. Doubtless his assailant thought him 
dead, and, so believing, fled from the spot 
Immediately afterward Mr. Morrison regained 
consciousness, and he had sufficient strength to 
reach h Ss home.’ 

‘Is it not true,” asked the coroner, ‘‘ that 
when Mr. Morrison was found he had no over 
coat nor hat 7?” 

‘** His hat was on a chair,” said Preble. ‘ As 
to the overcoat, it was one of his many eccen 
tricities that he never wore one.” 

* Proceed, if you please,” said the coroner. 

‘** [sent word to every shoemaker within fifty 
wiles of New York,” continued Preble, ‘** direct- 
ing that [should be informed when the pair of 
shoes that made those footprints should be sub 
mitted for repairs. I furnished to each shoe 
maker an accurate model of the ‘lift,’ which I 
succeeded in finding near the scene of the strug- 
gle. A shoemaker named Robert McNair, who 
makes repairs for the customers of a boot and 
shoe store on Fulton Street, near Pearl, New 
York, reported to me three days later that the 
shoe had been brought to him. Isecured a de 
scription of the man who brought the shoe, and 
that description fitted a person now in this 
court-room. He had given an assumed name at 
the shoe-store, His real name is Henry Dun 
ning, and he lives on Brent Road.” 

A murmur that was half a groan and half a 
menace arose from the crowd. Preble’s descrip 
tion of the crime had proven to every person 
familiar with the record of Brent Road for the 
last year that this murder had been one of the 
series of mysterious villainies which had thrown 
the neighborhood into a condition of terror 
Indeed, there had been a robbery in that very 
spot. It was favorable to such a deed, for the 
projection of the stable made a nook from which 
a highwayman could spring out suddenly upon 
his victim. 

That the criminal should be Henry Dunning 
aman whom all his neighbors had held in the 
highest esteem, would have seemed utterly in 
credible, but for the man’s demeanor while Pre 
ble was testifying, and especially at the last 
moment, When his name was mentioned, 

He looked the picture of guilt. Twice he had 
risen and dropped back into his seat. When the 
detective concluded, Dunning rose for the third 
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time and staggered toward the witness-stand. 
Preble made way for him. ‘The oath was ad- 
ministered. 

“Tt is true,” he said, in a voice choked with 
emotion. ‘* It was I who killed Douglass Mor- 
rison.” 

Preble had found his way back to my side. 

“Ts it possible,” I asked him, in the midst of 
the tumult that greeted Dunning’s words, ‘‘ that 
this rich and honored man is the highway rob- 
ber whose crimes have astonished the whole 
city ?” 

‘* Bless your soul, no !” cried Preble. ‘‘ He is 
as innocent as a lamb.” 

‘¢ Then he is shielding some one ¢’ 

‘*He was; but that’s all over. 
must come out now.” _ 


The truth 


Fal. 
A QUICK DECISION. 

Ir was almost impossible for the coroner to 
restore order. I thought for a few minutes that 
violence might be attempted, but the crowd did 
not lose its senses so completely. After the tu- 
mult had begun to subside the coroner held a 
conference with the assistant district-attorney, 
probably with the intention of giving an oppor- 
tunity for the excitement to subside before pro- 
ceeding to question Dunning further. 

Availing myself of this pause, I questioned 
Preble about Dunning. 

‘* He is a bachelor, about forty-five years old, 
and reputed to be rich,” replied the detective. 
‘* His father was one of the so-called discoverers 
of Westchester, and the advance in real-estate 
prices gave him a fortune, which his son inher- 
ited a few years ago.” 

‘* A bachelor,” said I, glancing at the self-ac- 
cused murderer, whose agonized gaze was fixed 
upon Emily Morrison. ‘Is there a love affair 
in this case ?” 

‘* There is,” replied Preble. ‘‘ Dunning is one 
of many who have fallen under the spell of 
Miss Morrison’s beauty. 
the gossip of the neighborhood during the past 
year, and I have learned that there were many 
who thought Miss Morrison favored Dunning 
in spite of the fact that he is so much her 
She is a strong woman, both in body 


I’ve been reviewing 


senior. 
and mind, though her face has more prettiness 
than beauty. A fine couple, I declare ; but her 
father couldn’t see it. If gossip is to be trusted 
—and I haven’t much else to go by—Douglass 
Morrison commanded his daughter to freeze 
this fellow’s hopes.” 

**Then there was personal ill-will between 
them ?’ I exclaimed. ‘‘ Did that give you the 
clew ?” 

‘* Not at all,” replied Preble. 
rect account of my work when I was on the 
stand. Oh, I tell the truth, under oath. As to 
the ill-will, ’m not aware that Dunning knew 
You see, the 


‘“*T gave a cor- 


he was opposed by Mr. Morrison. 
affair had hardly gone far enough for that. 
Dunning was a patient wooer. No; if there 
were any quarrels as a result of this affair they 
were in the Morrison household.” 

‘* Between father and daughter ””’ 

‘** Perhaps the mother took a part.” 

‘* Preble, I can’t follow you.” 

‘My dear fellow, I don’t intend that you 
shall. You came here to be amused. Isn’t the 
entertainment a success /” 

‘*Tt is, indeed. But tell me this: 
Brent-Road robber figure in the case ?” 
It was he who lay in wait in the 
It was he who 


Does the 


** He does, 
shadow of Dr. Bishop’s stable. 
drew that noose around Douglass Morrison’s 
throat as he was dying.” 

‘** Then Will Morrison is the highwayman, and 
Dunning is shielding him for the girl’s sake |” 

“Wait. Hear what Dunning willsay. The 
coroner is ready for him now.” 

The disturbance in the room had subsided. It 
was replaced by a breathless curiosity as the 
coroner bent forward to question the witness. 

“Mr. Dunning,” 
extraordinary statement. It demands explana- 
tion. Yet I am legally bound to give you the 
benefit of the statute which says that no person 
shall be forced to testify against himself. With 


he said, ‘* you have made an 


that in view, do you desire to proceed ?” 

‘*T must,” groaned Dunning. ‘1 would have 
wished to conceal my knowledge of this terrible 
iffair, but that is no longer possible. The facts 
ire these : 

‘*T was returning to my home shortly before 
inidnight, Tuesday. It was very dark. I had 
n mind the robberies that have taken place 
lereabouts, but I felt uo fear, 
ind, besides, it seemed to me that the criminal 
night hesitate to attack a man of my stature. 

‘* Just as I passed Dr. Bishop’s stable a man 


I was armed, 


who was lurking in the dense shadow sprang 
upon me, He aimed a terrible blow at my head 
vith a heavy cane. 

‘*T dodged the blow, which only grazed my 
houlder. Forgetting my own weapon entirely, 
| struck out with my right hand.” 

‘* He’s a great boxer,” whispered Preble. 

** More by chance than skill,” continued the 
witness, ‘‘ the blow struck fairly on the jaw of 


my assailant, He had slipped when he missed 
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me, and had fallen against the fence. When I 
struck I felt that his head went crashing against 
the iron. 

**He seemed to rebound from it, and, half 
turning around, he fell upon his back on the 
flag-stones, where he lay motionless. I bent over 
him. It was so dark that I could scarcely see 
his face, yet something familiar in the faint 
glimmer of the pale countenance startled me. 

‘* There were matches in my overcoat pocket. 
I lit one, and by its flash was horrified to recog- 
nize the face of my neighbor, Douglass Morrison. 

‘* Even with the evidence of the unprovoked 
attack upon myself, 1 would not have suspected 
the truth. But when I saw that the upper part 
of his face had been concealed by a mask or 
vizard, which had slipped to one side as a result 
of my blow and his fall, the conclusion flashed 
upon me irresistibly that this man was the rob- 
ber whose deeds had startled us all. 

‘* T believed then and still believe that he was 
insane ; that his crimes were the result of mono- 
mania and had no moral significance ; that they 
east no true disgrace upon his name, nor call 
for shame on the part of those to whom he was 
near and dear. 

‘* What should Ido? Should I call for help 
and denounce him as the highwayman? I be- 
lieved him to be dead. He was no longer an 
enemy of society. He was an object of pity 
rather than hatred. What course of action 
would cause the least pain to all concerned? In 
an instant I recognized that, if he were found 
dead under such circumstances, he would seem 
to have been a victim of the highwayman of 
whom we have all stood more or less in fear. 
Would not that be less painful to—to his daugh- 
ter, to his son, than the truth would have been ? 

‘*So believing, I snatched the mask away 
and fled like a guilty man. This is no place for 
me to tell the agony I have suffered. I ask for 
no pity, nor do I crave forgiveness, except that 
I have told what I believe would better have re- 
mained forever a secret. I have been forced to 
do it. The perilous position in which William 
Morrison stood would have caused me to speak 
had not I learned of his strong defense, which 
seemed to me—knowing his innocence as I did 
—to be stronger than it was, and quite suffi- 
cient to clear him absolutely. 

“Then came this examination, and the re- 
vealing of this chain of evidence forged with 
such wonderful skill around me. Even so, I 
might have maintained silence but for the sin- 
gle fact which absolutely required explanation. 
I refer to the testimony of Dr. Bishop regard- 
ing the attempt to strangle Douglass Morrison. 

‘*Tt seemed as if that could have been made 
by no one but his son ; yet | think that my evi- 
dence will make another explanation seem more 
probable. My blow did not kill Douglass Mor- 
rison instantly, as I had supposed. He recov- 
ered sufficiently to find his way home, and to 
hide the weapon which he had attempted to use 
against me. Then he must have fallen uncon- 
He was found as his son and daughter 
I believe that afterward he 
regained consciousness remembered what had 
passed, and knew that his guilt had been dis- 
covered. Not knowing whether his injuries 
were fatal, he attempted to insure his death. It 
was he, I have no doubt, who twisted the hand- 
kerchief about his own throat.” 

This conclusion seemed to be accepted by all 
who heard it. I would have thought that Dun- 
ning’s extraordinary story would have been re- 
ceived with doubt if not with derision. But so 
impressive was the manner of narration that it 
carried instant conviction. On my own part, I 
did not doubt for a moment that he was telling 
the truth, and I did not need Preble’s whispered 


scious. 
have described. 


words to convince me. 

‘“*The truth has come out at last,’ 
the detective said. 

‘**T ought to have checked the witness,” re- 
marked the coroner somewhat apologetically. 
‘* The closing portion of his remarks is theory, 
not evidence. However, I trust that no harm 
is done. At this point I think it best to recall 
William Morrison.” 

The young man took the stand immediately. 
He was very pale, but had the calmness which 
comes to one who feels that the fight is over. 

He testified that his father had regained con- 
sciousness during the few minutes when they 
In broken words he had 


’ 


was what 


were alone together. 
begun to confess his guilt ; to beg that an effort 
might be made to hide the truth from his 
daughter. 

The younger Morrison had rushed away to 
obtain restoratives for his father. Returning, 
he had found Douglass Morrison dead, with the 
handkerchief tightly drawn about his throat. 
The son’s attempt to conceal it is easily under- 
stood. 

Thus the case closed. In commenting upon it 
to me Preble said that it was undoubtedly an 
instance of monomanie. Douglass Morrison 
had had for many years an insane dread of rob- 
bery. He had been somewhat miserly, and had 
concealed at various times large sums of money 
in the house, About a year before his death 
one of the New York newspapers had made a 





sensational attempt to show a great increase of 
burglary and crimes of violence — especially 
highway robbery—in the city. Among Doug- 
lass Morrison’s papers was found an enormous 
bundle of clippings dealing with that subject. 

‘“‘There can be little doubt,” said Preble, 
“that he broodded over that subject until he 
became insane, and his mania took the form 
of the extraordinary robberies which made 
the name of Brent Road so conspicuous. He 
had always been eccentric, and it needed but 
little more to push him over the line. He 
worked with the cunning of a maniac, and his 
great strength and agility—extremely remark- 
able in one of his years—made him truly for- 
midable.” 

It appeared that he never disposed of the pro- 
ceeds of these robberies. A more careful search 
of the house revealed all except some documents, 
ete., that had undoubtedly been burned. 

If this were a love-story I might continue to 
trace the pictures of Henry Dunning and Emily 
Morrison, but as it is only a record of criminal 
investigation, I can state only my belief that 
the terrible events here reviewed will not sepa- 
rate them forever. After the inquest was over 
Miss Morrison approached Dunuing, and, in 
response to his plea for forgiveness, told him 
plainly that she could not in reason attach any 
blame to him, but that, on the contrary, she 
appreciated his conduct and pitied him for 
what he had suffered in his attempt to avert 
disgrace from her father’s name. 


A Blot on the Scutcheon. 


THE recent gorgeous functions of the coro- 
nation at Mos- 
cow, perhaps 
surpassing 
anything sim- 
ilar in modern 
times, have 
focused atten- 
tion on the so- 
called Roman- 
off dynasty. 
It is really 
more than 
doubtful 
w hether the 
Russian impe- 
rial family runs one drop of the great Peter’s 
blood, even as it is almost certain that the late 
French emperor was only Napoleonic in name. 
There are many historic dark closets which 
remain always shut. Sometimes, however, 
they are opened to sunlight by some curious 


= 
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intervention. 

In the present case the ‘‘ blot on the scutch- 
eon” of the Romanoffs was revealed by the 
colossal naivete of the great empress, through 
whom that blot befell, Czarina Catharine II. 
That the autobiography left by Catharine was 
genuine is far more certain than the authen- 
ticity of several of the books of the New Testa- 
ment, Princess Dushkoff, Catharine’s most 
intimate friend for many years, refers to the 
fact in her memoirs that the MS. was in exist- 
tence, and there is various collateral proof 
stronger than has sufficed to hang many a man 
on the gallows. It was in 1859 that the trans- 
lation into French, thence into English, pur- 
porting to be a true rendering of the imperial 
autobiography appeared. The original MS. 
was said to be in some secret crypt of the Rus- 
sian archives preserved in the Imperial Library 
of St. Petersburg. Alexander Herzen, the ear- 
liest of the great Russian socialists, banished 
from Russia in 1846, it is claimed, brought 
away with him a copy of the memoirs made 
by himself through the collusion of the libra- 
rian, and finally published the translation. 

This, whether in French or English, is now 
one of the rarest of books. About 1862 an Eng- 
lish literary paper announced that wholesale 
efforts were being made in England to buy up 
all the English copies and take them out of the 
market. The same process went on in France, 
and the literary garden was completely weeded 
of the book by presumably Russian emissaries, 
The Astor Library once had a copy, but has 
none now. The Mercantile Library carries it 
on the catalogue, but the book has disappeared. 
No library in New York owns it, except, per- 
haps, some private collection. So the ‘*‘ Mem- 
oirs of the Empress Catharine” has returned 
practically to its secret manuscript prison, for 
the few scattering books do not count as long 
as they are not reprinted. The presumption is 
overwhelmingly strong that at one time the 
Russian Chancellery bestirred itself greatly in 
securing and destroying every possible copy in 
Europe and America. 

There was good reason for such a purgation. 
The ‘‘ Memoirs of the Empress Catharine” are 
as magnificently shameless as ‘* Mademoiselle de 
Maupin” or Burton’s ‘ Arabian Nights,” though 
not in nudity of language. The nudity is that 
of thought and self-confession, The Russian 
Messalina presents such a chronique scandal- 
euse in this book, and makes such admissions, as 
to put the illegitimacy of Paul Petrovich, the 
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putative son of herself and husband, afterward 
Peter IIIL., out of the question. It was this Paul 
who was the grandfather of the Crimean Nich- 
olas, the latter being the great-grandfather of 
the young czar just crowned. 

Catharine tells the story with naive sim- 
plicity and directness. Born of the German 
house of Anhalt-Zerbst, she went to Russia a 
brilliant and beautiful girl, to be mated to an 
imperial clown, Peter, Duke of Holstein, nephew 
and heir-apparent to the reigning Empress 
Elizabeth, daughter of the great Peter. Love 
between them was out of the question, and it 
was the most dissolute court in Europe. When 
Catharine had been childless for five years, she 
tells us, she received an intimation from the Em- 
press Elizabeth that the expected mother of an 
imperial race committed a crime in refraining 
from the gift of an heir to the Russian sceptre. 
The hint from such a quarter was equal to a 
command. The charming young grand-duchess 
was a woman of immense resources; and took 
less than a year to expiate her sin, Her happy 
accouchement gave signal for a universal de- 
bauch of drunken felicity that paralyzed. St. 
Petersburg for a month. The first lover of a 
long series, which stretched out like the vision 
of kings to the eyes of the terrified Macbeth, 
Count Soltykoff (so the imperial author quite 
plainly intimates), had far more natural right 
to transmit his name to the dynasty than any 
titular Romanoff. 

If these memoirs, now out of print, are au- 
thentic—and they*are so esteemed by the most 
competent critics—the Romanoffs as an imperial 
house long since ceased to exist. And so the 
young czar crowned with such spectacular glit- 
ter at Moscow the other day should have some- 
where in his coat-of-arms the cuckoo and the 
bar-sinister to symbolize his true relation to the 
house of Peter. e, %. ¥, 


People Talked About. 


=IN our recent article on the Sherman statue 
we failed to mention the fact that Mr. H. Horn- 
bostel was associated with Mr. Bartlett in the 
preparation of the model bearing the name of 
the latter. During the whole competition the 
models were signed Bartlett & Hornbostel. 
These gentlemen have studied for years in 
Paris, and will continue to submit other mod- 
els, as their joint productions, in the future. 

=One of the recipients of college .degrees 
honoris causa this June was Paul B. Du 
Chaillu, on whom the Western University of 
Pittsburg conferred the degree of LL.D. The 
celebrated explorer is a modest, reserved, and 
bald little man, who has had more fun out of 
life than most of his fellows, and has communi- 
cated more of it to small boys than any other 
writer. He began to write of Africa when he 
was barely out of his ’teens, a generation ago, 
and his prolific pen has been very profitable to 
him. 

=One of the interesting men in New York 
art circles is Mr. W. Lewis Fraser, art man- 
ager of the Century Magazine, and well 
known in Boston and Baltimore as a lecturer 
on art topics. He is short, stout, and ruddy, 
with a picturesque head of curly hair. Mr. 
Fraser is proud of his Scotch ancestry, but it 
was in Canada that fortune first began to smile 
on him. 
bric-a-brac in Montreal, and a commission 
from the Marchioness of Lorne to decorate 
some rooms in the palace was the making of 
his reputation there. He has been a resident of 
New York for about fifteen years. 

=The prominence given to Senator Black- 
burn by the Kentucky Democratic Convention 
as a possible silverite candidate for the Presi- 


He possessed a shop for curios and 


dency has been of direct personal interest to 
the innumerable Kentuckians who know him 
as ‘*Cousin Joe.” Few families in the South 
have more relatives by kinship or marriage 
than the Blackburn family, and there is hardly 
a blue-grass town in which the Senator cannot 
find some kinsman to harbor him over night if 
the occasion arises. In his Tyrol hat, fierce 
mustache, and characteristic clothes, Mr. Black 

burn is as picturesque as he is popular. It will 
be recalled that he introduced Kentucky jeans 
of Confederate gray in Washington as an ac- 
ceptable material for summer attire. 

There are many men in the North who will 
mourn sincerely for Captain ‘* Tom” Leathers, 
the old Mississippi River steamboat captain, 
who died in New Orleans recently, the victim 
of a ‘‘scorcher.” <A trip to the South before 
or just after the war was incomplete without a 
ride on his famous Natchez. In the course of 
his long career he commanded seven boats of 
this name and gave each a greater reputation 
than its predecessor. 
a big voice, a bigger heart, shaggy eyebrows, 
and the lines of masculinity in every inch of him; 
and all along the river, from Natchez to New 


He was a large man with 


Orleans, at every landing and on every plan- 
tation he was known and loved, Enough anec- 
dotes could be told of him to fill a volume, 
Captain Leathers was a hale old man of eighty 
when he received his fatal injuries, 
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The Democratic National Convention at Chicago will be the scene of one of the most bitter contests which has ever taken place in this country on the monetary ques 
tion. At this writing the indications seem to favor the triumph of the free-silver wing of the party. The fact that the great States of Illinois, Ohio, and Indiana have 
declared in favor of the white metal, and that nearly all the Southern, and some of the Middle States, have elected delegates of the same way of thinking, seems to leave 
little ground for hope that the sound-money advocates will be able to dominate the convention. The free-silver leaders, indeed, claim that if all their delegates stand to 
gether they will have a majority of two-thirds in the convention, and will be able not only to dictate the platform, but to name the candidate, without abrogating the 
time-honored two-thirds rule which has governed all the national conventions of that party for more than half a century. 
We give on another page portraits of some of those who will be conspicuous in the fight which is soon 


The interest in the struggle is drawing to Chi 
cago leading members of the party from all parts of the Union. 


to take place. 


THE DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL CONVENTION AT CHICAGO. 
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BOYHOOD DAYS OF WILSON SHANNON 
BISSELL. 


Witson SHANNON BISSELL was born at New 
London, Oneida County, on the thirty-first day 
of December, 1847 ; his parents removed to Buf- 
falo, which city has been his home up to the 
time of his appointment to the Postmaster-Gen- 
eralship of the United States. 

The boy, known as ‘‘Shan,” was renowned 
among his playmates for his sterling honesty, 
g ener osity, 
ready wit, af 
fection for the 
canine 
love of sport, 
and a deter- 
mination to 
succeed in 
whatever he 
undertook; 
his open, 
frank ways 
making him a 
favorite with 
old and 
young. In appearance he was large and tall 
for his age, his face full, and ruddy with the 
glow of health ; hair dark and straight, his eyes 
bright and expressive. 

Some interesting anecdotes are remembered 
in connection with Shan’s school-days, another 
boy — Ben Lander — figuring conspicuously. 
Shan and Ben were inseparable companions ; 
shey lived in adjoining houses ; they were seat- 
mates at School No. 16; they were caught in the 
same scrapes; and enjoyed the pleasures of boy- 
life in a whole-souled and healthy manner. A 
third boy—Horace Parmelee—looms up in rela- 
tion with the fishing expeditions along Four 
Mile Creek, and to the breakwater on the Niag- 
ara River. The three boys were the proud pos- 
sessors of a home-made, flat-bottomed boat, 
which, when not in use, they used to hide be- 
neath the thick underbrush opposite the Alber- 
ger slaughter-houses. 

Near the hiding-place of the boat, in a stone- 
paved hole under an old stump, were secreted 
a number of rude cooking utensils. Even old 
King Cole could not possibly have enjoyed his 
‘‘pipe and his bow!” more than Shan and his 
friends enjoyed the fish they cooked along the 
wooded banks of the *‘ crick.” 

A number of barrels, boxes, and old tubs, 
arranged in rows at the back of Mr. Lander’s 
house, held a choice collection of snakes, turtles, 
white mice, woodchucks, and other specimens 
gathered near and far. But the pride of the 
menagerie was a flying-squirrel. Seldom was 
Shan known to pass through the woods without 
capturing a fresh specimen for the back-yard ; 
he was even discovered in the act of carrying 
baby snakes to school in his pocket. The un- 
timely death of the flying-squirrel so worked on 
Shan’s sympathies that he induced his partner 
to agree to a winding-up of the affairs of the 
concern ; which was speedily effected by releas- 
ing the stock. 

One morning Shan astonished the boys by ar- 
riving at school with his eyes shut. He ex- 
plained that Ben had ‘‘ stumped” him to get 
there in that condition, after they had been 
speculating as to how blind people managed. It 
had been rather a dangerous experiment, and 
the boy looked out somewhat anxiously for his 
friend. Ben, however, arrived without any 
mishap ; in fact, the boy was led by a kind wo- 
man, who, seeing him with his eyes closed, 
climbing the fence of his home, had asked, pity- 
ingly: ‘Poor boy! may I lead you?” Ben 
jocosely claimed an even score, on the ground 
that that was one of the ways blind people got 
around ; but Shan showed the lawyer in him by 
demanding a reference, and won his case. 

Shan was always a ready champion for the 
smaller boys ; he loved fair play in serious 
things as well 
as in the fun 
of life. One 
bitter day, as 
a little fellow 
passed the 
red - hot box 
sve on _ his 
way to class, 
aterrible 
stench sud- 
denly filled 
the school- 
room. The 
diminutive 
pupil was immediately denounced as the cul- 
prit. In the midst of the coughing and sneez 
ing that prevailed, tae accused one, muttering 
incoherently that he had not thrown the pep- 
per, stood waiting to be thrashed, when Shan 
Bissell sprang to his feet. 

**T saw the boy who threw the pepper,” Shan 
exclaimed, his eyes ablaze. ‘ He didn’t throw 
it ; he’s telling the truth,” 


breed, 
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“SHAN” AT YALE, 
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The teacher demanded the name of the of- 
fender. 

“That I cannot tell you,” replied the boy, 
quietly and respectfully; ‘‘ I would rather take 
the thrashing myself.” 

Shan was the undisputed master of a tooth- 
less family dog, Tobe, and a superannuated 
cream-colored steed. Many a time the *‘ circus 
horse” carried several youngsters at a time at 
a break-neck pace through the streets of Buf- 
falo. At other times Shan, having removed 
his shoes, would resin his bare soles and speed 
the old nag up and down the shady lane back of 
his home fur all he was worth. 

The boy’s leadership among his play-fellows 
may be thus illustrated: A mighty snow-fort- 
ress having been built, he was chosen ‘ gen- 
eral” of the assaulting party. But his friend 
Ben was a prisoner at home, having made a too 
liberal levy on the family rations for the ban- 
quet in the Bissell barn at the copclusion of 
hostilities. Little Tom Castle was dispatched 
to effect Ben’s release. Looking up into Mrs. 
Lander’s face the young aide-de-camp delivered 
this message from the seat of war : ‘‘ Mrs, Lan- 
der, Shan says won’t you p-piease let Ben come 
over and help |-lick some fellers ?’ The jailer 
knew the licking was mere sport, and Tom’s in- 
genuousness won her over. 

Assault after assault only ended in discom- 
fiture. Finally rebellion broke out in Shan’s 
army. ‘* Look 
here, fellers,” 
said he, ‘*‘ that 
fort has 
to be taken ;” 
then 
ing the chief 
conspirator 
he added, 
‘*which would 
you rather 
have, a sham 
battle up there 
or a real 
right here?’ 
No further argument was needed. Hostilities 
were renewed, and after many prodigies of 
valor in hand-to-hand conflict, above the noise 
of battle Shan’s voice ringing clear and strong, 
urging his ‘‘men” to ‘die for the cause rather 
than be licked,” the flag of the besiegers waved 
triumphantly from the walls of snow. 

Little Lander, who was destined to become a 
painter-etcher of note, was fond of exercising 
his skill in letter-carving. Once, when he was 
decorating a large tree near Shan’s house, a 
gentleman who was about to pass paused and 
watched the performance. The young artist 
completed three enormous letters—‘* W. S. B.,” 
and was surveying them critically when the 
gentleman, turning to Shan, exclaimed with a 
twinkle in his eyes: ‘‘ Well, I trust you will 
make your name as prominent when you be- 


got 


address- 





one 


WILSON 8S. BISSELL. 


come a man as your friend has made your ini- 


tials.” At this it is very probable that the 
future Postmaster-General laughed pleasantly. 
Shan and Ben were the only pupils in their 
classes who were graduated from School No. 16, 
six months previous to Shan’s twelfth birthday. 
In 1869 young Bissell entered Yale College, 
after a course in the Hopkins Grammar School, 
LouIsE R, BAKER. 


Summer Yachting 
and What It Costs. 


YACHTING is an American pastime that ap- 
peals to a large percentage of the population 
along the Atlantic coast and inland waters, and 
the fleet of pleasure-boats that are set afloat 
each summer is larger than the merchant ma- 
rine of all the nations of the globe. Like every 
other sport, the cost of yachting is purely a 
relative question, depending entirely upon what 
income you have to spend. But, unlike bicy- 
cling, golf, tennis, fishing, and many other sum- 
mer sports, yachting can be made so expensive 
that none but the very wealthy can afford to 
pay for it. 

A steam-yacht is beyond the means of: nine- 
tenths of those who love to spend the summer 
upon the water, and so, for that matter, is a 
crack schooner-yacht ; but if one with a limited 
income wishes to indulg+ in this sport for a sea- 
son he can accommodate himself to conditions 
that will give splendid results. There are thou- 
sands of yachtsmen who pass their summers 
upon a boat, and do not count their expenses 
any higher than when living at home. Instead 
of taking a house at the sea-shore for the sum- 
mer they either buy or hire a yacht for two or 
three months and live upon her, The best in- 
vestment, if one intends to pursue the sport an- 
other year, is to purchase the yacht outright 
and join some good yacht club, 
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Club dues in the vicinity of our large cities 
vary all the way from twenty to two hundred 
dollars a year. There are members of the crack 
yacht clubs, such as the New York, who pay the 
highest club dues, and yet keep up a fairly de- 
cent appearance, upon an annual expenditure of 
three thousand dollars. This sum includes en- 
tertainments for friends and club members, as 
well as the ordinary expenses of running the 
boat. But there are others who spend twenty 
and one hundred thousand dollars a year. 

To have a standing in a crack yacht club it is 
necessary to employ a captain, and his wages 
will average forty dollars per month, and ordi- 
nary sailors’ wages will run from fifteen to 
twenty-five dollars per month. In the end it will 
be found to pay better to employ a skipper and 
a cook for the summer, for they will always 
look after the boat and the table, so that more 
time is given to the owner to enjoy himself. A 
yacht thus commanded by a good captain could 
be left anywhere for immediate use, even an- 
choring off the city every day to take one to 
and from his business. A good cook on board 
a yacht would cost no more than a similar per- 
son at a seaside cottage. 

If one wishes to camp out in the yacht all 
summer, and does not join any yacht club, he 
can actas his own captain, and intimate friends 
can generally be found to go along to serve in 
the capacity of companions and helpers. <A 
jolly crew of young men could thus make the 
summer months delightfully pleasant. The cost 
of the summer outing could be placed at some 
such figures as these : 
twenty to twenty-five feet over all, two hun- 
dred to two hundred and fifty dollars ; 
of a cook, twenty dollars per month ; table ex- 
penses per head, five dollars per week ; and inci- 


Original cost of cat- boat, 


wages 


dentals for accidents, repairs, and so on, about 
fifty dollars for the season. In the fail the boat 
would have to be kept in some protected place, 
and it is better to pay twenty dollars for club 
dues and five dollars for having the boat hauled 
up and watched than to attempt to do all of the 
work independent of others. 

The cost of chartering a boat for the season 
is rather more than when one buys the craft 
outright in the fall or winter season. A good 
yacht, ranging from twenty-five to forty feet, 
can be chartered at the rate of fifty to one hun- 
dred dollars per month, including all the rig- 
ging and paraphernalia for racing and cruis- 
ing. But a lump sum of. one or two hundred 
dollars should be held in readiness for damages, 
as these are pretty sure to be assessed by the 
time the season is over. One cannot always 
depend upon wind and storms to handle the 
chartered craft with delicate care, and rocks 
are sometimes very obtrusive in strange har- 
bors and bays. The cost of skipper, deck-hand, 
and cook for the chartered boat, would amount 
to the same as if one purchased the craft out- 
right. 

One might add up his expenses for the sum- 
then, after this For rent of 
yacht for three months, three hundred dollars ; 


mer, fashion : 
cook, fifty dollars for the same time, and skip- 
per one hundred and twenty dollars, making a 
total of four hundred and seventy dollars, and 
with incidentals the cost would average five 
hundred. When 
question, he could not secure a good summer 


one comes to consider the 
cottage properly furnished for anything less 
than thissum. He would have the advantage 
of sailing from port to port, and from one social 
function to another, without any extra expense, 
and if he chose he could select some quiet place 
where the hot days and nights would pass 
quickly and pleasantly. When the yachting 
season is at its height one either longs to fol- 
low the squadrons to their racing-grounds, or 
to take some active part in the contests of speed. 
If one goes into racing the expenses are natu- 
rally increased. Even a small boat cannot be 
put into racing trim and kept so at much less 
than one hundred dollars for each race in which 
it is entered. 
GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH. 


The Cost of the 
Cuban Campaign. 


SPAIN has had the same experience as the 
avaricious owner of the goose that laid the gold- 
eneggs. She has subjected the scant remainder 
of her immense American empire to an absorb- 
ing system, and if she has actually obtained rich 
profits by so doing and for a titne has been able 
to fill with them her empty treasury, she did 
not the less, as in the case of the fable, destroy 
the source of the profits by excluding the na- 
tives in Cuba from all participation in the ad- 
ministration of their own interests. By main- 
taining them in perpetual tutelage, Spain not 
only extinguished the producing forces of the 
island, but caused a feeling of disaffection to 
grow among them, and thus, what once was a 
benefit, is now a national misfortune. This 
sad result will be apparent from a mere expo- 
sition of the cost of the Cuban war, both in 
men and money. 
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The war of 1868-78 cost $700,000,000 and 
200,000 lives, according to statements made in 
the Spanish Senate by General Jovellar, twice 
Governor-General of the island. This experi- 
ence would have been more than enough in any 
other nation to insure peace in the future by 
fair and just dealing with the natives. 
According to Spanish official calculations, 
the average cost of-a man in the army, from a 
private to a general, is $500 a year, and suppos 
ing it to be accurate, the expenses of the cam 
paign during its first twelve months have been: 
Expenses of the army, $40,000,000 ; implements 
of war, transportation, etc., $10,000,000, mak- 
ing a total of $50,000,000. But this estimate 
has been on the basis that the army average 
the year only 80,000 Since 
Marcb, however, it has numbered more than 
130,000, which, at the rate of $500, will cost 
$75,000,000 per year, or $6,250,000 per month, 


for was men. 


and thus the expenses may be figured as follows : 
From February, 1895, until February, 1896, 
$50,000,000; March to end of June, 1896, 
$25,000,000 ; making a total of $75,000 000. 

In this amount nothing but the proper army 
other 
penses for which no accurate estimate can be 
such as the mobilization of 
teer corps, the building of forts and trochas 


expenses are included. There are ex- 


made, the volun- 
and some other items, which, notwithstanding, 
may be calculated at $5,000,000 ; the expenses 
of the navy, which amount to $7,000,000, and 
finally those of maintaining vigilance in the 
different North and South American republics, 
and emergencies which are now considered as 
secret expenses, and which by comparison with 
similar expenses during the first war may be 
estimated at $7,000,000 ; thus making a total of 
$93,000,000 for the expenses of the war since 
February 24th, 1895, until June 50th, 1896. But 
this is not all. To that amount the interest 
on the loans made to obtain it must be added, 
and thus the total of $100,000,000_ is 
reached. So much for the expenses. 


sum 
There is 
also to be counted what is lost as a consequence 
of the war. 

The sugar production has diminished eighty 
per cent.; nearly 1,100,000 tons were manufact- 
ured in 1894 and 1895, and this year’s crop has 
been scarcely 200,000 tons. Three-fourths of 
the tobacco crop, that is to say 400,000 bales, 
have been destroyed by fire. These losses, and 
the damage done to the cane-fields, which will 
reduce them to nothing for the next year, 
amount to over $100,000,000, 

No less than forty thousand persons left the 
island for political reasons during the last year, 
and are now scattered throughout the world, 
especially in the United States, Central Amer- 
ica, Mexico, Jamaica, and San Domingo ; and 
the consequence of this migration, and of the 
paralysis in farming and industrial enter- 
prises, the importation and distribution of for- 
eign goods has diminished at least fifty per 
cent., as well as the public revenues derived 
therefrom. 

The Cuban war is, consequeutly, a supreme 
disaster for the Spanish nation. Its treasury 
was already exhausted by the expenses of pre- 
vious endless conflicts, and overwhelmed with 
the burden of excessive metropolitan and colo- 
nial debts. 

And the disaster is not smaller for Spain 
The flower 
of the Spanish youth are taken away from their 
homes, from the productive industries and from 


when the loss of life is considered. 


agriculture, to be sacrificed without glory in 
the Cuban fields, amid all kinds of hardships 
and endurances. The number of the dead in 
the Spanish army, from sickness or from the 
enemy's bullets, is variously estimated. An 
accurate figure cannot be, given. The Spanish 
authorities surely conceal it when they speak 
of 3,877 deaths during the first twelve months of 
the war. It is easy to perceive that what is 
wanted is not to discourage public opinion, 
already alarmed at the idea of new drafts of 
soldiers to be sent to Cuba. The Cuban sym- 
pathizers put the number of the dead and crip- 
pled as high as 30,000 ; but this is, perhaps, be- 
yond the truth. The Spanish General Pando 
stated in Madrid, immediately upon his arrival 
from the theatre of the war, that tne losses of the 
campaign may be estimated at 15,000 per year 
in an army like the one now existing in Cuba, 
But those who are acquainted with the dangers 
to which the Spanish soldier is exposed before 
he is acclimated in the island, the unwholesome 
food given to him, his inadequate clothing, the 
hard treatment to which he is usually sub- 
jected, and the unnecessary marches he has 
often to perform as the result of a deficient mili- 
tary direction, will surely not consider it an ex- 
aggeration to say that fully twenty per cent. of 
a non-acclimated army must succumb every 
year in the Cuban campaign, and that, at this 
rate, from 20,000 to 22,000 Spanish soldiers 
have lost their lives since the war began. In 
1878 the number of the dead was over 18,000, 
and the army then numbered only 93,000 men, 
of which more than sixty per cent, were al- 
roady acclimatad, 

And all this, simply because Spain forgot to 
be just and fair to the Cubans. RQ 
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Form of Yale’s Opponents. 


(Continued from page 2 


At No. 2 sits Ford, who, as a member of Le 
ander crews for the past five years, has won the 
Grand Challenge four times 

As Mr. Lehman justly remarks, this combina- 
tion is a very fast one, and it is his belief that 
they are as strong as Leander of last year, 
which in his opinion was then the fastest crew 
on the river. 

The New College eight is also most formida- 
ble when its make-up is considered. It includes 
De Knoop, Crum, Pitman, and Phillips, who 
helped defeat 
many is considered one of the fastest college 
crews ever turned out at Oxford. In May they 
beat all existing records over the Oxford course. 


Cambridge this year, and by 


CORNELL THE WINNER. 
With the conditions of weather and water 
well-nigh perfect and the police regulations ob- 
served to the letter, the quadrangular boat-race 
was rowed at Poughkeepsie and won by the fast 
college eight of Cornell. Harvard was second 
by some two lengths, and Pennsylvania was 
third by a length. Columbia finished at 
fifteen lengths behind the Quakers. 


least 
Cornell’s 
time — nineteen minutes, forty - two seconds— 
beats the record of twenty minutes, ten seconds, 
made by a Yale crew in the annual race with 
Harvard at New London in 1888. 

When Yale established record figures she had 
no one to extend her, Harvard having been dis- 
tanced at the two-mile flag. On the other hand, 
Cornell was pushed by Harvard from start to 
the very finish. Then, too, the Poughkeepsie 
course is faster than that at New London by 
nearly a minute, according to several well- 
known experts. But, this as it may, Cornell 
not only rowed a skillful race but a very fast 
one, and deserves any amount of congratulation 
and credit. 

The Harvard crew was easily the best turned 
out at Cambridge since 1891. 
thirds of the distance they rowed as fast, if not 
with the ‘‘form” of Correll, and they were 
beaten at the end because they lacked the stay- 
ing power. While Cornell from the start ap- 
parently rowed within 
Harvard men began to pump themselves from 


For nearly two- 


well themselves, the 


the very beginning. Following are the statis- 


tics of the two crews placed in rowing order : 


CORNELI 
Height. 
Position and Name. Age. Weight. Ft. In. 
Bow—L. C. Ludlum....... 19 160 5 
No. 2—W. T. Creswell 19 160 5 s 
No, 3—C. 8S. Moore. Fe 163 5 10% 
No, 4—F. W. Freeborne (c)... 21 176 5 il 
No. 5—E. J. Savage.... 21 160 5 11 
No. 6—E. O. Spellman 21 163 5 1 
No. 7—L. L. Tatum.......... ® 160 5 10 
Stroke—F. A. Briggs.. 2S at ee 128 5 8 
Coxswain—F. D. Colson 20 103 a 
HARVARD. 
Bow—G. 8. Dery.... eke 168 5 10% 
No. 2—R. W. Townsend 22 162 5 69 
No. 3—J. H. Perkins.. 20) 169 6 1% 
No. 4—F. Hollister........ 22 173 5 11% 
No. 5—E. H. Fennessy.... 23 170 5 8% 
No. 6—A. A. Sprague 25 178 6 0 
No. 7—J. R. Bullard (¢). 26 160 5 7 
Stroke—D. M. Goodrich.... 19 163 6 2% 
Coxswain—P. Drust.. 21 115 


All in all, the race was the greatest in the 
history of intercollegiate rowing. When the 
race had proceeded beyond the half-distance 
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mark Cornell and Harvard struggled neck and 
neck, and subsequently the former gained a 
lead inch by inch. 

Pennsylvania on the did 
work, and might have beaten Harvard for the 
place had the positions of the start been such as 
to give the Quakers an outside course. By row- 
ing between Harvard and Cornell they were 
palpably suffering a disadvantage. 


whole excellent 


The Glorious Fourth. 


Dine, dong, bell! 
Boom, boom, boom ! 
Wake up, little sleepy heads, 


The jolly Fourth has come. 


What you doing, youngsters % 
Hurry up, I say! 

Just put all the noise you can 
In Fourth of July day. 


Who wants any breakfast 
I should Jike to know; 

Get your horns and trumpets out 
And gayly toot and blow. 


Here are mimic cannon, 
Torpedoes by the score ; 

And fire-crackers by the stack, 
High as the moon, and more. 


Throw your fine torpedoes, 
Let your fire-crackers blaze ; 

And yell and shout and dance about 
Till the house is in a craze 


Now join the big procession, 
Shouting like mad the while; 

And let your smiles and laughter gay 
Be measured by the mile. 


Run as if the brownies 
Were at your little heels, 

And don't forget the toot of horns 
And the Indian yells and squeals. 


Who wants any dinner, 
With seas of lemonade 

And lots of ice-cream, oh, so cold ! 
The nicest e’er was made ? 


Starry flags a-streaming 
Thro’ all the afternoon, 

March to the beating of the drums 
And Yankee Doodle’s tune 


Now the final flourish ! 
Powder, horns, and boys 

Join to fitly end the day 
With patriotic noise. 


Who wants any supper ? 
There are fire-works to-night, 
Rockets and wheels and colored stara— 
Oh, such a wondrous sight ! 


See the flash and sparkle! 
The rockets streak the sky; 

Now, little folks, havent you just had 
The nicest Fourth o' July ? 


Ding, dong, bell ! 
Boom, boom. boom ! 

A troop of little sleepy heads 
Comes slowly trudging home, 


Burned are the fire-crackers, 
The horns refuse to blow, 

And tired heads in dreamless sleep 
Lie in a land-wide row. 


The Fourth has been kept nobly; 
The patriots in their way, 
The men of six, eight, ‘leven years 
Have nobly kept the day. 
M. PHELPs Dawson. 
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Japanese Tradesmen 
in New York. 


THE Japanese merchants in New York have 
been cutting into the trade of American mer- 
chants recently. An illustration of this is the 
importing of silk handkerchiefs. It was not 
many years ago that most of these handker- 
chiefs were made in this country. Last year 
there were imported from Japan 1,248,748 dozen 
silk handkerchiefs, valued at $3,899,646, and at 
present nearly all of these articles come from 
Japan. The statistics of the Silk Association 
show that last year there were imported from 
Japan 18,763 bales of raw silk, valued at $9,- 
524,532, a large proportion of which entered the 
port of New York. In addition, the same year 
there were imported from Japan 128,900 pieces 
of silk goods, valued at $4,074,993. Most of the 
silk imported by the Japanese is raw silk, which 
comes in packages about three feet long, two 
feet wide, and a foot and a half thick, which 
are known as pickle bales. The bales are in- 
cased in a coarse kind of Chinese matting. 
They weigh one hundred and thirty-three and 
one-third pounds each. Raw silk consists of the 
long silk threads twisted into hanks, similar to 
hanks of yarn. The Japanese merchants, most 
of whom do business in Greene, Mercer, and 
Howard streets and in the wholesale section of 
Broadway, sell the raw silk to the American 
manufacturers, who wind it on spindles and 
dye it, and then manufacture it in their mills, 
most of which are in Paterson and along the 
upper west side of this city. 

The Japanese merchants also import large 
quantities of tea. Along Broadway are several 
importing- houses which bring in all sorts of 
Japanese bric-d-brac, thousands of delicately 
fashioned fans and pieces of cloth goods, and 
vases and urns and what not. Young men who 
like to get neck-scarfs a little bit different from 
those usually found in shops discover some queer 
and pleasing ones in these Japanese stores. The 
Japanese are fond of putting flower designs into 
these scarfs. Some of them are entirely covered 
with tiny chrysanthemums, and others have lit- 
tle flowers that look like the four-leaf clover. 
In one of the stores are to be found sets of very 
quaint Japanese fairy stories, which correspond 
in character to the Mother Goose and the Tar 
Baby class. They are profusely illustrated with 
highly fanciful and grotesque pictures of drag- 
ons and animal pets. They are printed on very 
soft paper, the surface of which feels to the fin- 
gers very much like the soft fuzz inside a chest- 
nut bur. The covers are decorated with small 
illustrations, and the books are bound with del- 
icately colored ribbons. 

WILut M. CLEMENS. 


Worcester’s New 
City Hall. 


AFTER an extended and annoying contro- 
versy in regard to site, the question has at last 
been settled, and Worcester is soon to have an 
imposing and beautiful city hall in place of the 
antiquated brick structure which has served the 
city, with additions and changes, since 1825. 
The accompanying illustration gives a correct 
idea of the exterior of the building as it will ap- 
pear as a whole. Its grandeur, its dignity, its 
strength, and its simplicity are at once apparent. 

The structure will be two hundred and eight- 
een feet long, eighty-six feet deep, and seven- 

ty-two feet high to the 
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THE NEW CITY HALL AT WORCESTER, MASSAUNUSEKTTS, PEABODY & STEARNS, ARCHITECTS, 
Photograph by Flodin & Thyberg, Worceste: 


top of the cornice. The 
graceful tower will rise 
one hundred and ninety 
two feet above the street. 
The building stands very 
near the centre of the 
Common, in the very 
heart of the city, and 
faces Main Street upon 
the west, standing eighty 
feet back from the inside 
line of the sidewalk. 
The plaza will project to 
within twelve feet of 
the same line. Its posi- 
tion will afford ample op- 
portunity for the proper 
display of its noble lines 
and proportions, The 
building is to be entirely 
of tooled pink Milford 
granite, and thoroughly 
fire-proof. The Spanish 
hip roof of red slate 
will rest upon a frame- 
work of steel. The tower 
will contain a four- 
dialed illuminated clock, 
and the spreading plaza 
will be paved with mam- 
moth blocks of granite 
similar to the Boston 
Public Library. 





The design of the ex- 
terior is to be in thestyle 
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of the early Italian Renaissance, which was se- 
lected by the architects, Peabody & Stearns, 
of Boston, as being most in harmony with the 
spirit of modern times, and they have tried to 
profit from ancient examples. Circular steps 
will spring from the plaza, which lead to the 
main entrance. In all there are to be four en- 
trances, each of which will lead directly to the 
grand staircase which is contained in a circular 
rotunda and extends from the basement to the 
second floor. This grand staircase and its ro- 
tunda constitute the chief architectural attrac- 
tion of the interior, and are almost an exact 
copy of the same features in the old city hall at 
New York. 

Every care has been taken to have the ar- 
ran“ement of the interior perfectly adapted for 
the uses to which it is to be put. The mayor’s 
apartments are sumptuous, and the council 
chambers and the various departments and 
offices will be roomy and beautiful. 

The ‘‘ Common,” upon which the building is 
to rest, has always been a place of historic in- 
terest. Years ago it was the training-ground 
of the troops which fought in the early wars. 
Later on, municipal and other public gather- 
ings were held in the old meeting-house which 
stood a little south of where the present build- 
ing nowstands. The first meeting-house, erect- 
ed in 1719, was succeeded by another in 1863, 
which was demolished in 1888. Since that time 
no buildings have been erected on the park, 

H. L. J. 


From King to Peasant. 


EVERYBODY WAnTs Ir. 


(Special Correspondence.) 

London, June 12th, 1896.—Said a physician 
in my hearing, recently : ‘‘The best approved 
form of Pears’ Transparent Soap is, unques- 
tionably, the unscented tablets, which were 
prepared at the request of Mr. Milton, the sur- 
geon of St. John’s Hospital for diseases of the 
skin.” 

The difficulty that Mr. Milton found in secur- 
ing a pure, unirritating soap for hospital pur- 
poses, and the way in which he surmounted it, 
are best told in his own words. ‘‘ The chemists,” 
he says, ‘‘whom I consulted recommended 
sometimes their own favorite soap, sometimes 
the soft soap of the pharmacopeia. Both 
turned out failures. The favorite soaps, one 
and all, proved quite as potent for mischief as 
the common yellow ; the pharmacopeia soap, 
besides being very expensive, is too soft, and 
requires to be kept in a pot. Moreover, it is 
not properly boiled, and it is precisely in the 
careful and long-continued boiling that the 
superiority of English soaps lies over those pre- 
pared on the Continent, where soap is prepared 
rather for perfumery than for saponaceous qual- 
ities. As these objections seemed insuperable, I 
consulted Messrs. Fears, the well-known soap- 
makers, and they directly agreed to prepare an 
unscented soap which should at once contain the 
smallest quantity of alkali compatible with due 
saponification of the fatty matter, and should 
yet be sold at such a reasonable price as to be 
within reach of the hospital patients. Such 
was the origin of Pears’ Hospital (or unscented) 
Transparent Soap.” It is, in Mr. Milton’s 
opinion, the best, because the purest, soap that 
is made ; an opinion not only shared by authori- 
ties like Mr. Startin, Sir Erasmus Wilson, and 
Dr. Tilbury Fox, but vouched for by the strict- 
ness of chemical analysis. 

Science vouches for the perfection of its man- 
ufacture, and art—the art of advertising—has 
carried its name far and wide into every corner 
of the civilized world. Directly and indirectly 
Messrs. Pears have done much toward improv- 
ing the soap manufacture, as their own prowess 
has had no slight effect in stimulating the enter- 
prise of their contemporaries and rivals, 

C. FRANK DEWEY. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 

A cream of tartar baking powder. 

of all in leavening strength.—Latest United 
States Government Food Report. 


Royal BaKING PowDER (Co., New York, 
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LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 
OPPONENTS AT HENLEY. 


THE ENGLISH STROKE COMPARED WITH YALE’S IN AN ALL-IMP‘ IRTANT DETAIL 


SINCE the arrival of the Yale crew at Henley criticism of 
their work by English experts in such matters has been, in the 


* 


a 


And vet English critics would make us believe that Yale, 


right on the eve of the contest of their lives, have been foolhardy 





NEW COLLEGE ( )XFORD) EIGHT AT BECINNING OF STROKE, SAOWING EXTREME FULL REACH, 





YALE CREW, WITH JOHNSON AT STROKE, JUST ABOUT TO TAKE WATER. 


main, fair. Such criticism has, in consequence, been very favor- 
able, and in cases quite flattering to the American college oars 
men. 

The rowing expert (?) of the Field, however, is a charming 
examplo of that species of Englishman who is incapable of say- 
ing anything good of a Yankee, or of noting any sense in his 
methods of doing things. As a result this correspondent has 
done <2] in his power to cheapen the Yale men in English eyes. 


mough to renounce’ their 
stroke of years’ standing for 
another differing in respects 
too numerous 
to mention, 

But outside 
of any such 
considera 
tions, the pict 
ures are very 
interesting at 
this time, as 
showing just 
how the Eng 
lish and Coo} 
methods differ at tne probably most vital pari 
of the entire stroke. 

So far as the effectiveness of the two goes, 
an actual race can alone decide, though it really 
does not look, from the pictures, that the Eng 
lish blades go much, if any, farther forward 
than those of Yale. One thing, however, is 
evident : when it comes to a question of form 





THE NEW COLLEGE (OXFORD) EIGHT AT FINISH OF STROKE. 


The story that Yale was copying English rowing methods is 
probably the most absurd of the utterances of the narrow 
minded, and may be set down as a well-laid scheme whereby, 
in the event of Yale’s winning, it may be claimed, in an ‘ I-told 
you-so” way, ** Well, they won because they rowed our stroke. 
They could not have done it rowing the Cornell stroke, a sample 
of which they showed in their first practice pull.” 

This is really too foolish an utterance, however, to discuss, 
yet it may prove of interest to study for a moment the accom 
panying picture of the New College eight at full reach and a 
Yale crew of 1894 in a similar position. 

The former is typical of the English stroke, the latter typical 
of the Cook stroke ; and who can for an instant believe that a 
man of the horse sense of Bob Cook would dare, by aping the 
crack New College crew, attempt a completely radical change 
at such a time ? 

As will be observed by a closer inspection of the two pictures, 
while the Englishmen bend the back much more and reach out 
in an alarming way, their slides do not travel so far aft as those 
in the Yale boat, which only goes to show that not only would 
methods have to be changed, but the rigging of the shell as well. 








the Americans must be given the palm. And apropos of 
“form,” just gaze for an instant on the almost laughable 
efforts of the New College crew at the finish of their stroke. 
Note the body twistings, and how each man is digging away 
in his own individually distinct way; then in memory recall a 
Yale crew, swinging as one man, performing the several parts 
of the stroke i 
all the parts of which are in just accord 

The London Rowing Club, if anything, gives a poorer exhibi 


perfect unison, like a well-regulated machine, 


tion of form than New College. Of course allowance must be 
made for the fact that the English oarsmen are not seated like 
the Yale men—that is, all over the keel—but starboard and port. 
Yet this fact does not atone for the total lack of finish. 

Another interesting picture going to show an exaggerated 
method of rowing is that of the winners, at Henley last year, of 
the Visitors’ Challenge Cup. How they ever won the race is dif 
ficult to see. While at Henley they were dubbed the ‘star 
gazers,” from the fact that the men all looked up at the heavens 
at the completion of each stroke 

YALE’S WorRK ENCOURAGING 

The practice work of the Yale crew at Henley continues to 
show daily, almost hourly, improvement, and late in the after- 
noon of June 27th they covered the first half of the course in 
three minutes, twenty-three seconds, rowing all the way a low 
stroke, some thirty-four to the minute. It was thought by 
those experts who took the time that a racing stroke of forty 
would have cut the time to three minutes, twenty seconds, the 
record of the course for the distance, or from the starting-line 
to Frawley Court. 

Earlier in the day the Leander and New College eights tried 





YAIE’S BOAT-HOUSE ON THE THAMES, NEAR MARSH MILLS HOUSE. 


their hands at the same game, and the times respectively were 
three minutes twenty-two seconds, and three minutes twenty- 
five seconds. Both crews rowed a higher stroke than Yale. 
Thus the American crew showed themselves the fastest crew of 
the three, and, as a fact to be emphasized, the English crews 
showed their appreciation of the excellent work by rattling their 
oars in the row-locks. 

The several crews entered for the Grand Challenge Cup race 
have now been at work long enough for the experts to form some 
opinions as to the relative worth of each. The three leading 
crews are, according to the general opinion, Leander, New Col- 
lege, and Yale, or the very three crews whose time-trials are 
above announced. 

30b Cook, coach of the Yale crew, also takes this view of the 
situation, and further picks Leander in particular as the foeman 
most dangerous to Yale’s interests. 

It should prove interesting, in consequence of this opinion, to 
look the Leander men over a bit. To begin with, no less an 
authority than R. C. 
coaches, says that, on paper at least, the crew is very strong. 


Lehman, one of England’s best rowing 


And these words seem merited when it is considered that, of the 





CREW OF LONDON ROWING CLUB, SHOWING RAGGED FORM, 





AMSTERDAM UNIVERSITY CREW, WINNERS OF THE 


VISITORS’ CHALLENGE CUP AT HENLEY LAST YEAR, 


eight, seven are Oxford blues, while the eighth man, Graham, 
only missed his blue because of absence from college when this 
year’s Oxford eight was made up. 

According to authorities without exception, Gold, the stroke 
oar, is the best man at the place in England to-day. He 
stroked the winning Oxford boat against Cambridge early in 
the year, and was one of the best men ever turned out at Eton. 

At No. 7 sits no less a personage than Guy Nickalls, a 
champion sculler of years’ standing. Balfour rows behind Nick- 
alls, and is considered an oar of enormous strength, with the 
staying power to employ it fully from start to finish. 

Carr, who rowed at No. 6 in the Oxford boat this year, will 
row at No. 4, while Holland, who owns to the distinction of pull- 
ing an oar for Oxford in 1887, 1888, 1889, and 1890, and a winner 
of the Grand Challenge in 1891 and 1893, will hold up No. 3. 

(Continued on page 27.) 
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THE BRITISH ADVANCE ON DONGOLA, EGYPT—CONVOYS PASSING THROUGH THE SONKI DEFILE ON THE WAY DIFFICULTIES OF CAMPAIGNING IN THE SOUDAN—A CAVALRY 
TO AKASHEH.—///ustrated London News. ESCORT CROSSING THE SONKI DEFILE.—///lustrated 
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THE BRITISH ADVANCE ON DONGOLA—ATTACK OF SOUDANESE CAVALRY ON DERVISH HORSEMEN AND FOOTMEN NEAR AKASHEH.—//lustrated London News 


BEST SELECTIONS FROM FOREIGN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPERS. 








SUMMER VACATION TOURS. 


Tre Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company now 
has on sale at ali its offices east of the Ohio Rivera 
full line of tourist excursion tickets t¢ all the lake, 
mountain, and seashore resorts in the Eastern and 
Northern States and in Canada. These tickets are 
valid for return journey until October 31st. Before 
deciding upon your summer outing it would be well 
to consult the Baltimore and Ohio book of ** Routes 
and Rates for Summer Tours.’ All Baltimore and 
Ohio ticket agents at principal poiuts have them, or 
they will be sent upon receipt of ten cents, for post 
age, by Charles O. Scull, General Passenger Agent, 
Baltimore and Onio Railroad, Baltimore, Maryland 





XPERT TRAIN-RUNNING. 


For the month of May the record of train move- 
ment on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad eclipsed 
the record breaking record for April, when the pas 
senger trains arrived at their destinations as per 
schedule ninety-five times out of a possible hundred. 
The Baltimore and Ohio fast freight trains between 
New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore on the east, 
and Cincinnati, St. Louis, and Chicago on the west, 
are being moved with an equal degree of precision. 


PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED TOURS VIA 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


Tuat the public have come to recognize the fact 
that the best and most convenient method of pleas- 
ure travel is to participate in the Pennsylvania Rail 
road Company's personally-conducted tours, is evi- 
denced by their increased popularity with each suc 
ceeding year and the number of inquiries in regard 
to them. 

Under this system the lowest rates are obtained, 
both for transportation and hotel accommodation, 
and none but the best hotels are used. An experi- 
enced tourist agent and chaperon accompany each 
tour to look after the comfort of the passenger. 

The following tours have been arranged for the 
season of 1896 : 

To the north (including Watkins Glen, Niagara 
Falls, Thousand Islands, Montreal, Quebec, Au Sable 
Chasm, Lakes Champlain and George, Saratoga, and 
a daylight ride down through the Highlands of the 
Hudson), July 21st and August 18th. Rate, $100 
for the round trip from New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and Washington, covering all expenses of 
a two weeks’ trip. 

To Yellowstone Park, covering a period of seven- 
teen days, on a —— train of Pullman sleeping, 
compartment, and observation cars and dining-car, 
August 27th. Rate, $200 from New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, and Washington. 

Two tours to Gettysburg, Luray Caverns, Natural 
Bridge, Richmond, and Washington will be run in 
the early autumn. 


SuPeRIOR to vaseline and cucumbers Créme 
Simon, marvelous for the complexion and light cu- 
taneous affections ; it whitens, perfumes, fortifies 
the skin. J. Simon, 13 rue Grange Bateliére, Paris. 
Park & Tilford, New York ; druggists, perfumers, 
fancy goods stores. 


A POUND OF FACTS 


is worth oceans of theories. More infants are suc 
cessfully raised on the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Con 
densed Milk than upon any other food. Infant Health 
is a valuable pamphlet for mothers. Send your ad- 
dress to the New York Condensed Milk Company, 
New York. 


IF any persons still doubt the superiority of the Soh- 
mer Piano jet them try for themselves and be con- 
vinced. not only that the Sohmer is the best, but that 
it will continue to be the best. 


A #POONFUL of Abbott's Angostura Bitters in a glass 
of water gives it flavor, gives you appetite, aids diges- 
tion. At druggists. 


Buy $1.00 worth Dobbins’s Floating-Borax Soap of 
your grocer, send wrappers to Dobbins Soap Man- 
ufacturing Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
They will send you, free of charge, postage paid, a 
Worcester Pocket Dictionary, 298 pages. bound in 
cloth, profusely illustrated. Offer good until August 
ist only. 


Dr. S1ecGert’s. the only genuine Angostura Bitters. 


It is useless to offer imitations. 


Mra. 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best rem 
edy for diarrlhoa. Sold by druggists in every part 
of the world ; twenty-five cents a bottle. 


Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


JURORS. 


” PAPLPLAL LOLS 


NOTICE OF COMMISSIONER OF JURORS IN 
REGARD TO CLAIMS FOR EXEMPTION 
FROM JURY DUTY 


Room 127, Stewart Building, 
280 Broadway, Third Floor, 
New York, June 6th, 1896. 

Claims for exemption from jury duty will be heard 
by me daily at my office, from 9 a. m. unti! 4 P. Mm. 

Those entitled to exemption are clergymen, lawyers, 
physicians, surgeons, surgeon-dentists, professors or 
teachers in a college, academy, or public school ; 
editors, ecitorial writers or reporters of daily news- 
papers ; licensed pharmaceutists or pharmacists act 
ually engaged in their respective professions and rot 
following ary other calling; militiamen, policemen, 
and firemen ; election officers ; non -resicents; and 
city employés and United States empl -yés ; officers of 
vessels making regular trips ; licensed pilots actually 
following that calling ; superintendents, conductors, 
and engineers of a railroad company other than a 
street railroad company; telegraph operators actually 
doing duty as such ; Grand, Sheriff's, and Civil Court 

urors ; and persons physically inca; pable of perform- 
- jury duty by reason of severe sickne 288, deafness, 
or other phy. sical disorder. 

Those who have not answered as to their liability or 
proved permanent exemption will receive a“ jury en- 
rollment notice,’’ requiring them to appear before me 
this year. Whether liable or not, such notices must 
be answered (in person, if possible), and at this office 
only, under severe penalties. If exempt, the party 
must bring proof of exemption ; {f liable, he must also 
answer in person, giving full and correct name, resi- 
dence, etc., etc. No attention paid to letters 

All good citizens will aid the conrse of justice and 
secure reliable and respectable juries and equalize 
their duty by serving promptly when summoned, al- 
lowing their clerks or subordinates to serve, reporting 
to me any attempt at bribery or evasion. and suggest- 
ing names for enroliment. Persons between twenty- 
one and seventy years of age, summer absentees, per- 
sons temporarily ill, and United States jurors are not 
exempt, 

Every map must attend to his own notice. Itisa 
misdemeanor to give any jury paper to another to an 
sver. Jt is also punishable by fine or imprisonment 
to give or receive any p’esent or bribe, directlyor in- 
nyt in relation to a jary service, or to withhold 

ii be ea or make any, falne statement, and every case 
wil fully prosecuted 
WILLIAM PLIMLEY, 
Commissioner of Jurors, 


No 
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% Fibre Chamois 


The Ideal Interlining 
Recommended and Used by 
Sara Bernhardt 
Lillian Russell 
Mrs. Jenness Miller 
Redfern 


None Genuine Fibre Chamois 


Unless Stamped 
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If you wash your 
face, neck and arms 
in this soap, you'll 
not want to buy 
any 
paints, 
powders 
and cos- 
metics- 
A delighttul soap for 
the every day toilet. 


SS 


CONSTANTINE’S 
PINE TAR SOAP 


(Persian Healing) 


3 
13 s 


HOTS TT OV DOTTOITINTOI TOES 


THE CELEBRATED 


SOHMER 


Pianos are the Best. 
Warerooms: 149-156 E. 14th St., New York. 


CavuTion.—The buying public will please not con 
found the SoumeR Piano with one of a similarly 
sounding name of cheap grade. Our name spells—~ 
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Sold by druggists. 
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The 
class bicycle 
the market 


strictly first 
lantern on 


only 


DGEPORT BRASS CO. 


ae 


Conn. 





ocud Lor Catalogue No. 45. 


A laxati ive, refreshing 
fruit lozenge, 


very agreeable to take, for 
Constipation, 
hemorrhoids, bile, 
loss of appetite, gastric 
and intestinal troubles and 
LONDON ‘ENCLAND). 
LANCHAM Portland Place. Unrival- 
ed 4 AS at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel 
w with Amer icans. Every modern improvement. 


heudache arising 





from them. 
E. GRILLON, 
33 Rue des Archives, Paris 
Sold bj all Druggists. 








Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 days. No pay till cured. 
| DR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohio. 










































To Europe and Return. 


A REMARKABLE VOYAGE. 
Something Never Before Attempted with so Small a Boat. 


The ‘* SOZODONT,”’’ Captain Charlsen and brother, sailed from New York 
June 21st, 1896, for Europe. She is a twenty-foot open boat, built expressly for 
the purpose. Prominent seaports in northern Europe will be visited, and in the 
summer of 1897 the ‘¢ SOZODONT ’’ will return to New York. 


1, provided you send five cents for 


A half-tone picture of this boat and a sample of Sozodont hv ma 
New York, Proprietors of Sozodont 


postage and mention this publication. Address HALL & RUCKEL, 
and other well-known prepars ations. 
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A well-dressed shoe looks small— 
Brown's Shoe Dressing— "ox?" 


said 
For Ladies and Children's Shoes 
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of REMINGTON 


Many new features for’ 


BICYCLES enthusias ical ly raise ese 
ALL RIDERS 96 descrit eo in a 3 —_ 
REMINGTON ARMS CO., 313-315 BroaDwWay, NEw York City. 


BRANCHES 
Fulton St.; Boston, 162 Co 


famous wheels, 


atalogue 


New York, 59th St. -and Grand C ircle; San Francisco, 418420 Market St. 


SAPOLIO 


LIKE A GOOD TEMPER SHEDS A 
BRIGHTNESS EVERYWHERE. . 
FRECERERERERUEERESESESESESEEEEUETETESG?S 


Lake Champlain and Lake George, 


THE LARGEST and MOST BEAUTIFUL lakes in the Adirondack System, are 
known and loved by thousands, but there are hundreds of thousands who do not know 
that in this section are the finest summer hotels in the world, or that the route through 
Saratoga Springs and these lakes is the greatest scenic highway of pleasure travel. 
The handsome illustrated catalogue of summer hotels and _ boarding just 


issued by the Delaware & Hudson Railroad 
resorts along ¢ 


contains full information about these lovely, historic localities and other 
Albany, N. Y. 


Brooklyn, 533 F lumbus Ave 


houses ® 


the ‘‘ Leading Tourists’ Line.” Sent free on receipt of 4 cents postag 


J. W. BURDICK, General Passenger Agent, 
H,. G, YOUNG, 2d Vice-President. 
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Reruen \& 
‘PERFUME: 


of7I|. COLOGNE 


| is the sfandard in America as well as in Eurore 
| because of its delightful fragrance and delicacy. 
SQL0 BY OFALERS EVERYWHERE 
|g. MOLhens & Kroprr. New w York. U. S.AOENTS . 
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Old 
Age 


Youth 


both derive great 
and immediate 
benefit from 





pNnHEUSER-BUSc},. 


TRADE MARK, 

—the food drink. It is a tonic and vitalizer for all 
ages—puts the body in sound, vigorous condition— 
isa wonderful flesh producer. Invaluable to nursing 





mothers and sufferers from wasting diseases. 
For sate by all Druggists. 
Prepared by 
ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING ASS’N, St. Louis, U. S. A. 
Serd for handsomely illustrated colored booklets and other reading matter. 
New York Depot, 24 and 27 West Street, 


The Operation 

after the surgeon—the knife— 
comes slow recovery. 

Get well and strong by using 


Pabst Malt Extract 
The “Best” T onic 











MILWAUKEE BEER 1S FAMOUS 
PABST HAS MADE IT SO 























The Finest 
CHAMPAGNE 


Now used in many of the 
best Hotels, Clubs and 
Homes in Preference to 
Foreign Vintages. 


—_—_——— 


A home product 
which Americans 
are especiclly 
proud of. 


8 
8 IN14yva wos 





‘One that rete 
Rects the high-§ 
est credit on 
the country 
which proe 


913 *S30Iuy ‘ 





Company, 


RHEIMS, Steuben Co., New York. 
H. B. Kirx & Co., 69 Furtron Street AND 1158 
Broapway, New York AGENTS 





(Lady and 


GENTS WANTED ev erywhere 
Only part of 


Gents.), Salary and commission, 
time required 


INV “STOR, Room 8Q- 81, ay Broadw ays! N, ¥, 


Copies of JunGe’s magnih 
colors on heavy plate paper. W 
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: All I SANTA RE pinta bb Bun oue. New York 
iwodve OO) Broadway, N. toa bass 




















nest piece of color work that has been issued ina long time by an 
eed wenn framing, Address JUDGR PUBLISHING COMPANY 





PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COM- 
PANY’S SUMMER EXCURSION 
ROUTE BOOK 
THE Most CoMPLETE PUBLICATION OF ITs KIND. 


Passenger Department of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company will, on June 1st, publish its an- 
nual Summer Excursion Route Book. This work, 
which is compiled with the utmost care and exactness, 
is designed to provide the public with short descriptive 
notes of the principal summer resorts of Eastern 
America, with the routes for reaching them, and the 
rates of fare. There are over four hundred resorts in 
the book, to which rates are quoted, and over fifteen 
hundred different ways of reaching them, or combina- 
tions of routes are set out in detail. The book is the 
most complete and comprehensive hand-book of sum- 
mer travel ever offered to the public. 

Its two hundred and fifteen pagee are inclosed ina 
handsome and striking cover, in colors. Several ma 
presenting the exact routes over which tickets are sold, 
are bound in the book. It is also profusely illustrated 
with fine half-tone cuts of scenery along the lines of the 
Pennsyivania Railroad and elsewhere. 

Any doubt as to where the summer should be passed 
will be dispelled after a careful examination of the 
contents of this publication. 

On and after June Ist it may be procured at any 
Pennsylvania Railroad ticket dftice at the nominal 
price of ten cents: or. upon application to the general 
ottice, Broad Street Station, by mail for twenty cents. 


THE 


COLLARS AND CUFFS. 


To those who are unacquainted with the celebrat- 
ed Linene Reversible Collars and Cuffs we wish to 
state that they will find it to their advantage to use 
them. 

As the name indicates, they are reversible, conse- 
quently one collar is equal to two of any other kind. 
Another feature of equal importance is they are not 
to be laundered, therefore niuch time and expense 
are saved. In localities where good and pr« _— 
laundering is difficult to secure they are invariably 
considered indispensable. 

Regarding the cost, they ere extremely econom- 
ical, the price being only twenty-five cents for a box 
of ten collars or five pairs of cuffs. They are gener- 
ally sold by gents’ furnishing stores throughout the 
country, but if not found send twenty-five cents for 
a box Of collars or cuffs (naming the size and style) 
to the Reversible Co lar Company, Boston or New 
York. You will receive them by mail, and undoubt- 
edly will continue to use them. A sample collar and 
pair of cuffs are sent for six cents. 





,Dr. Williams’ Kidney Pills. 


‘a remedy that has no equal in diseases of the Kidneys 
and Urinary Organs. Have you overworked your nerv- 
ous system and caused trouble with your Kidneys and 
Liver? Have you a flabby appearance of the face, 
especially under the eyes? No matter what the cause, 
we know Dr. Williams’ Kidney Pills will cure vou ; im: 
part new life to the diseased organs, tone up the whole 
system, and make a new man of you. Mailed on re 
ceipt of Pte e, 5) cents per box 

VILLIAMS M’F’G CO., 

The C x Crittenton Co. 


Props., 
» Agents. 


Cleveland, O. 





Sparkling with life— 
rich with delicious flavor, 
HIRES stands 
first as nature’s purest and 
most refreshing drink. 
Best by any test. 


Made oaly by The Charles E. Hires 
A 25c. package makes 5 galions. 


Rootbeer 


Co., Philadelphia. 


Sold everywhere, 





- THE TIAN OF THE HOUR. 


Copyright Photograph, 1896, by Baker Art Gallery, Columbus, Ohde. 


cent daublespage portrait (sige 74 x a4 inches) af McKINLEY, printed in 14 
ithaut any printing on the back, oan be had by sending five two-cent postage. 


Ainérican 


+ Ho Filth 


A copy Of the portrait in a handsome gold frame and mat Will be sent for Girgg 





The Ypsilanti Trade Mark is 
stamped on every garment, 
Look at it now—look for tt 
when you purchase 


YPSILANTI 


The perfection of health pro-\ 
tective underwear. It fits so 
well you only know you have 
it on, because you are so com- 
fortable. Endorsed by all phy- 
sicians. Send for Catalogue 
and our new book entitled 
“«Modern Underwear and How 
to Wear It.”” Free. 


HAY & TODD MFG. CO., 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 





“What's in 


a name?” 


Everything. Security, durabil- 
ity, finish, peace of mind—if the 
name is 

‘The DeLong Hook and Eye.” 


Never unhooks by itself, 


hump? 


RicHARDSON & DELONG BRros., 
Philadelphia, 
Also makerc of the 





| CUPID Hairpin. 


Within the reach of all. 
ACCIDENT TICKETS. 


THE INTER-STATE 


Casualty Company of New York 


| gives SIX MONTHS’ insurance, 
$1,000 for $1.00, 


to Men or Women 
between 18 and & 
ie 


» years of age, against accidental 


| 
| 100,000 deposited with the Insurance Depart- 
ment of the State of New York for the security 
| of the insured 

| For Sale at 


LANSING’S TICKET OFFICES, 


397 Broadway, New York. 











The Picturesque and ONLY All-Rail Route running 
Through Drawing-Room Cars between 


New York, Philadelphia and Bloomville, 


AND BETWEEN 


Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
Long Branch, New York and Kingston 
to Saratoga and Lake George, 


DURING THE SUMMER SEASON 


The Favorite Route of Business and 
Pleasure Travel between 


EAST, WEST, NORTHWEST AND SOUTHWEST. 


THE FAST EXPRESS TRAINS ove- this line 
have elegant Palace and Sleeping Cars between 
New York, Boston, Kingston, Albany, Utica, 
Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, and Niagara Falls, to 

amilton, Toronto, Detroit, Cleveland, Chicago, 
and St. Louis, without change. 


For tickets, time-tables, and full information a es 


any Ticket Agent, WEST SHORE RAILRO 
or address 


C. E. LAMBERT, General Passenger Agent, 
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Allcock’s Plaster 


is the poor man’s friend. It is cheap in price, fully within his means ; 
more than that, it does its work without compelling him to be idle 
Look out for imitations. Ask for and insist upon having Allcock’s 














MARIAN! WINE-— THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC-FOR BODY AND BRAIN. 
“VIN MARIANI GIVES TO MY ‘WHITE FATHERS,’ SONS OF EUROPE, THE 

COURAGE AND STRENGTH TO CIVILIZE ASIA AND AFRICA.” 

CARDINAL LAVIGERIE. 


NOT UP IN LITERATURE. Write t0 MARIANI & CO., for Descriptive Book, 75 PORTRAITS, 
Paris: 41 Bd. Haussmann. 69 w i5thST.,NEW YORK. Indorsements and Autographs of Celebrities. 


‘‘She says she’s from Boston an’ er college-gal, but I don’t believe it, fer I asked her if she’d | Le*DoN: 289 Oxford St. 


ever read ‘ The Earl’s Atonement,’ ‘ A Terrible Secret,’ an’ other works of literature, an’ she hadn’t 
AT ONCE. 


read none of ’em.” 
The Columbia you want is ready for you. 
No delay, if you choose regular equip- 
ment. We have been preparing for 
months to meet the present great demand. 


100 TO ALL 
ALIKE | Women’s Columbias 


Tandems, $150 Tandems 


THE STOCK IS COMPLETE 


Hartford Bicycles 

















man (also the ‘coming 

woman’’) will depend for 

food supply more on the 
chemist and the laboratory than 
on the products of the field and 
farm. However that may be, 
it is sure that intelligent people 
everywhere now depend upon 


Liebig 
COMPANY’S 


Extract of 
Beef 


as a palatable, concentrated food 
product, indispensable as a 


= says that the coming 
















Men’s Columbias 


















THE SECRET 


of baby health in summer weather depends 
on the baby’s food. Nestlé’s Food has 
been known for 35 years as invaluable in 
the prevention of cholera-infantum and 





A delightful biend of St James Parish, Louisiana, 










. Perique, Genuine Imported Turkish. Extra B summer complaints. n its preparation 
stock for soups, sauces and made Plug Cut, Extra Bright. Long Cut. Esa Scem ¢ - E a oa F , 
aidata aa aetna tad, Giainielain Bros.’ Celebrated Brand “ Pickings for use water only is required, thus avoid- *65 *50 *45 
Scapa tagh x 4 - MARBURG BROS. ing the addition of cow’s milk, whose use 3 cy 
ing and refreshing. “id hex bpcese : 
Tee GMEMICAN TOBACCO CO SUCCESSOR. in summer timeis always a source of worry 


Zaasy’o only ene Lisbig Company's BALTIMORE. "O and danger to careful mothers Such quality at such prices is unheard of. 


that has th ture of thi t 
Ghemist Llebig on the jar : isa Our book, ‘‘ The Baby,” full of valuable a be mg pte yt Pag oy => 
1A 203 TRIAL ered eee ae and a sample can of immediate delivery. 
Rain Bile DFO Cr 
R —— 5. THOS. LEEMING & CO.,73 wannen sr., new vox | | POPE MFG, CO, Hartford, Conn, 
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| SOLE AGENTS FOR Branch Stores and Agencies in almost every 
| £ city and town. If Columbias are not properly 


NESTLE’S FOOD 














represented in your vicinity, let us know. 
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Right Ties 
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FOR RACING 


No. 75 Hartford Single Tubes—the stand- 
ard racing tires, the kind Bald rode in 1895. 


FOR PLEASURE 


No. 80 Hartford Single- Tubes—the stand- 
ard fast road tires, delightful, buoyant, 
comfortable. 
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From the noisy. dusty city ~¥ = Noting not the hour that passes, 7 * In the sunsbine or the shading; 
Co the country’s cool retreat, * Just enjoying rest or books; ot, Whence no sound disturbs the silliness 
Far beyond the grime and bustle, <9 On the quiet lake a- trolling, te Save the distant cawing crows 
Far beyond the jar and beat: 3s Or along some cool stream wading, And the hours pass by unnoticed - 
Mid the long and tangled grasses, With mnisterence } oeeting IZ 3 ve the bappy evening's . xf 
P Perfume-ladened ladened woods a and nooks, ‘ a 
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FOR SECURITY 


No. 77 Hartford Single-Tubes—the stand- 
ard tires for those who are willing to sacti- 
fice a little speed for greater security from 
puncture. ‘The ideal tire for tandems. 


FOR ROUGH SERVICE 
No. 70 Hartford Single- Tubes—the stand 
ard tires for rocky, hilly country. 


THe Hartrord RusBer Works Co. 


Catalogues on application, 
GORMULLY & JEFFERY /IFG. CO., 


Chicago, Boston, Washington, New York, 
Brooklyn, Detroit, Coventry, England. 
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Who can think & 
ae , some —. a 
= to patent ? 


your ideas; they ma EA, you wealth. Write 
JOHN WEDDERBI URN 
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& CO., Patent Attorneys, 
Washington, D. C., for their $1800 prize offer and list of 
200 inventions wanted. 
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EARL & WILSON’S 
MEN'S: LINEN COLLARS ANDCUFFS 
“ARE THE BEST” 

FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 
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LAIT A4NTEPHELIQUE 


or Gandés milk Ry 
ESTABLIisuED 1849 
Pp. CANDES, 16, B¢ 8'-D® 
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H.LORD General Passenger and GickeT Agent - ‘Chen 














~ Southwestern Limited— et Daily by ‘by the New York Central. 





